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TRUE  AND  FALSE  DEMOCRACY  ‘ 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  University,  Ladies  and 

Gentlemen : 

It  is  at  once  a  grateful  and  an  inspiring  duty  to  be  tlie  bearer 
of  greetings  to  this  splendid  lighthouse  of  learning  by  the 
Golden  Gate  from  the  old  college  across  the  continent  which 
nourished  so  many  of  the  fathers  of  our  Republic.  Bonds  of 
intellectual  sympathy  and  community  of  moral  and  spiritual 
interest  are  without  limitation  of  distance.  Animated  by  a 
common  purpose,  pursuing  a  single  and  lofty  aim  along  paral¬ 
lel  paths,  Columbia  and  the  University  of  California  are  as 
closely  knit  together  as  if  they  were  seated  side  by  side  on  the 
heights  of  Morningside  or  as  if  they  pitched  their  camps  close 
together  here  by  the  shores  of  the  beautiful  Bay  of  San 
Francisco. 

What,  then,  more  appropriate  or  inviting  than  that  we,  gath¬ 
ered  here  under  these  auspices,  should  turn  our  thoughts  for  a 
brief  hour  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  great  moving 
forces  and  tendencies  that  are  shaping  man’s  modern  life? 
The  idols  of  the  market  place,  those  words  and  phrases  which 
pass  current  among  men  carelessly  and  without  testing,  are 
even  more  devotedly  worshiped  today  than  they  were  when 
Bacon  first  defined  them.  We  speak  lightly  and  in  familiar 
terms  of  the  words  which  stand  for  the  greatest  achievements 
of  man,  and  too  seldom  do  we  stop  to  ask  ourselves  whether 
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we  truly  grasp  and  understand  their  significance.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  speak  on  the  fascinating  theme  of  democracy,  and 
to  endeavor,  if  I  can,  to  point  out  some  far-reaching  distinc¬ 
tions  between  a  democracy  which  is  true  and  stable,  and  one 
which  is  false  and  illusory. 

In  each  of  the  progressive  nations  of  the  earth  it  is  clearly 
recognized  that  the  pressing  questions  of  the  momeht  are  not 
so  much  political,  in  the  narrow  sense,  as  they  are  economic 
and  social.  Human  welfare,  for  which  in  a  vague  and  general 
way  governments  were  built,  has  now  become  in  a  precise 
and  specific  way  a  main  object  of  government  everywhere. 
The  upbuilding  of  character  and  intelligence  by  providing  op¬ 
portunity  and  instruction;  the  securing  of  comfort  and  pros¬ 
perity  thru  justice  as  well  as  by  philanthropy;  the  protection 
of  the  individual  from  disease  as  well  as  from  attack,  are  all 
tasks  of  common  concern  wrought  at  by  a  collective  agency. 
Only  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  establishment  of  this 
new  order  of  political  thought  and  political  action.  In  Ger¬ 
many,  in  France,  in  England,  in  Italy,  in  Japan,  and  in  our 
own  country,  parliaments  and  legislatures  are  busying  them¬ 
selves  with  these  newer  problems,  the  common  characteristic 
of  which  is  that  they  appear  to  involve  in  their  solution  a  vast 
and  rapid  extension  of  the  field  in  which  men  work  collectively 
thru  their  political  agents,  rather  than  individually  thru  their 
own  wills  and  hands.  Those  who  are  alarmed  at  this  tendency 
and  who  see  in  it  a  force  and  movement  antagonistic  to  ideals 
and  principles  in  which  they  whole-heartedly  believe,  name  it 
socialism  and  call  upon  us  to  make  war  upon  it  as  such.  But, 
as  Lord  Salisbury  told  the  listening  peers  years  ago,  the  time 
has  gone, by  when  to  call  a  measure  socialistic  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  opposing  it.  The  new  proposals  must  be  examined 
on  their  merits,  and  no  argument  by  epithet  must  be  allowed 
to  blind  us  tb  the  truth,  wherever  it  may  be. 

We  Americans  approach  these  present-day  problems  in  the 
spirit  of  democracy,  and  with  more  than  a  century  of  schooling 
in  democracy  behind  us ;  but  are  we  quite  sure  that  we  know 
what  democracy  means  and  implies  ?  Have  we  so  fast  a  hold 
upon  principle  that  not  even  the  allurements  of  greed  and  envy 
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or  the  promptings  of  angry  passion  will  sweep  us  from  our 
moorings?  For  there  is  a  democracy  false  and  a  democracy 
true,  and  it  is  just  when  the  economic  or  social  problem  presses 
hardest  for  solution  that  the  sharp  contrast  between  the  two 
is  lost  sight  of  and  the  line  which  divides  them  is  blurred. 
Let  us  consider  for  a  little  the  true  and  false  conceptions  of 
democracy,  that  we  may  go  out  to  meet  the  new  tasks  and 
problems  equipped  with  the  armor  of  sound  and  well-tested 
principle. 

Was  Lord  Byron  right  when  he  cried,  “  What  is  democracy? 
— an  aristocracy  of  blackguards !  ”  or  was  the  truth  not  with 
Mazzini,  who  defined  democracy  as  “  the  progress  of  all  thru 
all,  under  the  leadership  of  the  best  and  wisest  ”  ?  Every¬ 
thing  depends  upon  the  answer.  Perhaps  we  shall  reach  the 
answer  most  safely  and  securely  if  we  examine  some  significant 
facts  in  recent  political  history. 

Not  many  months  ago,  within  the  walls  of  the  Palais  Bour¬ 
bon,  a  building  which  bears  the  name  that  has  past  into  litera¬ 
ture  as  the  symbol  of  political  reaction  and  obscurantism,  two 
great  orators  and  statesmen  presented  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  in  memorable  controversy,  two  conflicting  political 
and  social  programs  and  ideals.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  debate  between  M.  Jaures  and  M.  Clemenceau  in 
June,  1906,  on  the  underlying  relations  between  the  socialistic 
program  and  the  principles  of  a  democratic  state,  was  one  of 
the  most  significant  and  prophetic  to  which  the  world  has 
listened  for  many  years.  Jaures  presented  with  lucid  fervor 
the  ideal  of  that  socialistic  democracy  which  binds  itself  to  the 
shibboleth  of  equality.  Clemenceau  presented  with  forceful 
acumen  the  conception  of  an  individualist  democracy,  which 
takes  liberty  for  its  watchword.  Neither  protagonist  indicated 
by  his  words  that  he  saw  or  felt  the  necessary  and  ever¬ 
lasting  contradiction  between  economic  equality  and  liberty. 
The  formula  in  which  these  two  terms  stand  side  by  side  is 
so  dear  to  the  Frenchman  who  looks  back  to  the  Revolution 
as  the  date  of  his  emancipation,  that  perhaps  it  will  be  given 
to  others  than  Frenchmen  to  see  most  clearly  how  complete  is 
the  contradiction  between  liberty  and  economic  equality,  and 
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that  escape  from  the  contradiction  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
true  conception  of  the  third  term  of  the  revolutionary  formula, 
fraternity. 

Lord  Acton,  great  scholar  and  wise  man  of  the  world,  whose 
hope  was  to  live  long  enough  to  wTite  the  history  of  liberty 
in  Europe,  once  said  that  “The  deepest  cause  which  made  the 
French  Revolution  so  disastrous  to  liberty  was  its  theory  of 
equality.  Liberty  was  the  watchword  of  the  middle  class, 
equality  of  the  lower.  It  was  the  lower  class  that  won  the 
battles  of  the  third  estate;  that  took  the  Bastille,  and  made 
France  a  constitutional  monarchy;  that  took  the  Tuileries,  and 
made  France  a  Republic.  They  claimed  their  reward.  The 
middle  class,  having  cast  down  the  upper  orders  with  the 
aid  of  the  lower,  instituted  a  new  inequality  and  a  privilege  for 
itself.  By  means  of  a  taxpaying  qualification  it  deprived  its 
confederates  of  their  vote.  To  those,  therefore,  who  had  ac¬ 
complished  the  Revolution,  its  promise  was  not  fulfilled. 
F(iuality  did  nothing  for  them.  The  opinion,  at  that  time, 
was  almost  universal,  that  society  is  founded  on  an  agreement 
which  is  voluntary  and  conditional,  and  that  the  links  which 
bind  men  to  it  are  terminable,  for  sufficient  reason,  like  those 
which  subject  them  to  authority.  From  these  popular  premises 
the  logic  of  Marat  drew  his  sanguinary  conclusions.  He  told 
the  famished  people  that  the  conditions  on  which  they  had 
consented  to  bear  their  evil  lot,  and  had  refrained  from  vio¬ 
lence,  had  not  been  kept  to  them.  It  was  suicide,  it  was 
murder,  to  submit  to  starve,  and  to  see  one’s  children  starving, 
by  the  fault  of  the  rich.  The  bonds  of  society  were  dissolved 
by  the  wrong  it  inflicted.  The  state  of  nature  had  come  back, 
in  which  eVery  man  had  a  right  to  what  he  could  take.  The 
time  had  come  for  the  rich  to  make  way  for  the  poor.  With 
this  theory  qf  equality,  liberty  was  quenched  in  blood,  and 
Frenchmen  became  ready  to  sacrifice  all  other  things  to  save 
life  and  fortune.”  ® 

The  political  and  social  anarchy  which  Lord  Acton  describes 
must  be  the  inevitable  result  whenever  the  passion  for  economic 
equality  overcomes  the  love  of  liberty  in  men’s  breasts.  For 

*  Quarterly  review,  January,  1878,  p.  133-134. 
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the  state  is  founded  upon  justice,  and  justice  involves  liberty, 
and  liberty  denies  economic  equality;  because  equality  of 
ability,  of  efficiency,  and  even  of  physical  force,  are  unknown 
among  men.  To  secure  an  equality  which  is  other  than  the 
political  equality  incident  to  liberty,  the  more  efficient  must 
be  shackled  that  they  may  not  outrun  the  less  efficient,  for 
there  is  no  known  device  by  which  the  less  efficient  can  be 
spurred  on  to  equal  the  accomplishment  of  the  more  efficient. 
Objective  conditions  must,  of  course,  be  equalized,  particu¬ 
larly  those  conditions  which  are  created  by  the  state.  But 
this  is  true  not  because  such  an  equality  is  an  end  in  itself,  but 
because  it  is  essential  to  liberty. 

If  we  can  fi.x  clearly  in  mind  this  fundamental  contradiction 
between  equality  of  possessions,  equality  of  capacity,  equality 
of  attainment,  and  liberty,  we  shall  have  reached  the  clue  to 
the  distinction  between  a  democracy  which  is  false  and  spuri¬ 
ous,  and  a  democracy  which  is  true  and  real. 

When  one  examines  the  proposals  that  are  seriously  made 
by  responsible  men  in  high  place,  not  in  one  nation  of  the 
earth  but  in  many,  he  is  forced  to  ask  whether  liberty,  which, 
for  four  centuries  has  been  a  word  to  conjure  with,  has  lost 
its  hold  upon  men,  and  whether  we  are  coming  to  a  pass  where 
democracy  is  to  be  reduced  to  the  expedient  of  some  of  the 
ancient  tyrannies,  and  is  to  be  able  to  maintain  itself  only  by 
providing  bread  and  a  circus  for  the  masses  of  the  people.  If 
by  any  chance  we  have  come  to  this  pass,  or  are  coming  to  it, 
then  be  assured  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  a  great  change 
will  come  over  the  political  and  social  institutions  of  mankind, 
and  that  it  will  be  a  change  for  the  worse. 

Speaking  as  one  observer,  I  can  not  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  liberty  has  lost  its  hold,  or  that  a  false  and  spurious 
equality  contradicting  every  natural  law,  making  progress  im¬ 
possible  or  only  temporary  at  best,  can  long  lure  intelligent 
men  from  liberty’s  path.  The  abuses  of  liberty  are  severe 
and  innumerable.  The  economic  injustices  that  have  not  yet 
been  removed  are  many  and  apparent.  The  forms  of  equality 
dependent  upon  true  liberty  that  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
established,  are  easy  to  name.  But  surely  the  remedy  is  not 
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to  be  found  in  tearing  down  the  corner  stone  of  the  political 
fabric,  but  rather  in  first  clearing  away  obstructions  and  debris, 
and  then  in  building  more  thoughtfully,  more  wisely,  and  more 
patiently  upon  it. 

The  socialist  propaganda,  never  more  seriously  or  more 
ably  carried  on  than  now,  is  an  earnest  and  sincere  attempt 
to  escape  from  conditions  that  are  burdensome  and  unhappy. 
Despite  its  most  imperfect  interpretation  of  the  economic 
significance  of  history  and  its  ringing  the  changes  on  a  mis¬ 
leading  theory  of  class  consciousness,  this  propaganda  makes 
an  appeal  to  our  favorable  judgment  because  its  proclaimed 
motive  is  to  help  the  mass  of  mankind.  No  just  man  can  quar¬ 
rel  with  its  aim,  but  few  readers  of  history  or  students  of 
human  nature  can  approve  its  program.  What  is  it  that 
socialism  aims  to  accomplish  by  restricting  liberty  in  order  to 
promote  economic  equality?  It  seeks  to  accomplish  what  it 
conceives  to  be  a  juster  economic  and  political  condition.  At 
bottom  and  without  special  reference  to  immediate  concrete 
proposals,  socialism  would  substitute  for  individual  initiative 
collective  and  corporate  responsibility  in  matters  relating  to 
property  and  production,  in  the  hope  thereby  of  correcting  and 
overcoming  the  evils  which  attach  to  an  individualism  run  wild. 
But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  corporate  or 
collective  responsibility  which  it  would  substitute  for  individ¬ 
ual  initiative  is  only  such  corporate  or  collective  responsibility 
as  a  group  of  these  very  same  individuals  could  exercise. 
Therefore,  socialism  is  primarily  an  attempt  to  overcome  man’s 
individual  imperfections  by  adding  them  together,  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  cancel  each  other.  This  is  not  only  bad  mathe¬ 
matics,  but  Vv^orse  psychology^.  In  pursuing  a  formula,  social¬ 
ism  fails  to  take  account  of  the  facts.  Out  of  the  people  it 
would  constitqfe  a  mob,  in  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  the 
mob,  led  or  unled,  is  the  most  serious  foe  that  the  people  have 
ever  had  to  face.  The  Roman  Republic  conquered  every 
enemy  but  its  own  vices.  With  this  warning  written  large 
across  the  page  of  history,  what  is  the  lesson  of  Rome  for 
America  ? 

I  come  back  to  the  conception  which  Mazzini  had  of 
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democracy:  “The  progress  of  all  thru  all,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  best  and  wisest.”  True  democracy  will  carry  on 
an  insistent  search  for  these  wisest  and  best,  and  will  elevate 
them  to  posts  of  leadership  and  command.  Under  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  law  of  liberty,  it  will  provide  itself  with  real  leaders, 
not  limited  by  rank,  or  birth,  or  wealth,  or  circumstance,  but 
opening  the  way  for  each  individual  to  rise  to  the  place  of 
honor  and  influence  by  the  expression  of  his  own  best  and 
highest  self.  It  will  exactly  reverse  the  communistic  formula, 
“  From  each  according  to  his  abilities.  To  each  according  to 
his  needs,”  and  will  uphold  the  principle,  “From  each  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  needs.  To  each  according  to  his  abilities.”  It  will 
take  care  to  provide  such  a  ladder  of  education  and  opportunity 
that  the  humblest  may  rise  to  the  very  top  if  he  is  capable  and 
worthy.  The  most  precious  thing  in  the  world  is  the  individual 
human  mind  and  soul,  with  its  capacity  for  growth  and  service. 
To  bind  it  fast  to  a  formula,  to  hold  it  in  check  to  serve  the 
selfish  ends  of  mediocrity,  to  deny  it  utterance  and  expression, 
political,  economic,  and  moral,  is  to  make  democracy  impossible 
as  a  permanent  social  and  governmental  form. 

The  United  States  is  in  sore  need  today  of  an  aristocracy  of 
intellect  and  service.  Because  such  an  aristocracy  does  not  exist 
in  the  popular  conisciousness,  we  are  bending  the  knee  in  wor¬ 
ship  to  the  golden  calf  of  money.  The  form  of  monarchy  and 
its  pomp  offer  a  valuable  foil  to  the  worship  of  money  for  its 
own  sake.  A  democracy  must  provide  itself  with  a  foil  of  its 
own,  and  none  is  better  or  more  effective  than  an  aristocracy 
of  intellect  and  service  recruited  from  every  part  of  our  demo¬ 
cratic  life.  We  must  put  behind  us  the  fundamental  fallacy 
that  equality  is  demanded  by  justice.  The  contrary  is  the  case. 
Justice  demands  inequality  as  a  condition  of  liberty  and  as  a 
means  of  rewarding  each  according  to  his  merits  and  deserts. 
Even  the  socialist  admits  this,  for  Menger  has  written  that 
“  the  wealth  destined  for  the  immediate  satisfaction  of  de¬ 
sires  may,  even  in  the  socialist  state,  be  divided  unequally, 
according  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  work  performed,  the 
rank  occupied  by  each  in  the  state,  and  many  other  factors.” 

Jealousy  of  power  honestly  gained  and  justly  exercised. 
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envy  of  attainment  or  of  possession,  are  characteristics  of  the 
mob,  not  of  the  people;  of  a  democracy  which  is  false,  not 
of  a  democracy  which  is  true.  False  democracy  shouts.  Every 
man  down  to  the  level  of  the  average.  True  democracy 
cries.  All  men  up  to  the  height  of  their  fullest  capacity  for 
service  and  achievement.  The  two  ideals  are  everlastingly  at 
war.  The  future  of  this  nation,  as  the  future  of  the  world,  is 
bound  up  with  the  hope  of  a  true  democracy  that  builds  itself 
on  liberty. 

True  democracy  rejects  the  doctrine  that  mediocrity  is  a 
safeguard  for  liberty,  and  points  to  the  fact  that  the  only 
serious  menace  to  liberty  comes  from  the  predominance  of 
monopoly,  of  privilege,  and  of  majorities.  True  democracy 
holds  fast  to  the  notion  that  fixt  standards  of  right  and  wrong 
are  necessary  to  its  success,  and  that  no  resting-place  is  to 
be  found  in  the  verdict  of  authorities,  of  majorities,  or  of  cus¬ 
tom.  It  believes  that  nothing  is  settled  until  it  is  settled  right, 
and  that  no  fear  of  majorities  and  no  threats  of  the  powerful 
should  for  an  instant  be  allowed  to  check  the  agitation  to  right 
a  wrong  or  to  remedy  an  abuse.  True  democracy  sings,  with 
Lowell,  its  own  true  poet : 


“  Then  to  side  with  Truth  is  noble  when  we  sliare  her  wretched  crust, 
Ere  her  cause  bring  fame  and  profit,  and ’t  is  prosperous  to  be  just ; 
Then  it  is  the  brave  man  chooses,  while  the  coward  stands  aside. 
Doubting  in  his  abject  spirit,  till  his  Lord  is  crucified. 

And  the  multitude  make  virtue  of  the  faith  they  had  denied.” 

True  democracy  creates  leadership  by  its  confidence  and 
trust,  and  follows  it.  False  democracy  decries  leaders  and 
exalts  demagogs. 

A  real  representative  of  the  people  is  not  their  unreflecting 
mouthpiece  or  their  truckling  servant,  altering  his  course  to 
meet  each  shifting  breeze  of  opinion  or  puff  of  passion.  He 
is  rather  the  spokesman  for  their  conscience,  their  insight,  and 
their  judgment  as  his  own  deepest  and  sincerest  convictions 
reveal  them  to  him.  Listen  to  Edmund  Burke,  speaking  to 
the  electors  of  Bristol.  He  said : 

“  It  ought  to  be  the  happiness  and  glory  of  a  representative 
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to  live  in  the  strictest  union,  the  closest  correspondence,  and  the 
most  unreserved  communication  with  his  constituents.  Their 
wishes  ought  to  have  great  weight  with  him ;  their  opinions 
high  respect ;  their  business  unremitted  attention.  .  .  .  But 
his  unbiased  opinion,  his  mature  judgment,  his  enlightened 
conscience,  he  ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  you,  to  any  man,  or 
to  any  set  of  men  living.  These  he  does  not  derive  from  your 
pleasure — no,  nor  from  the  law  and  the  constitution.  They 
are  a  trust  from  Providence,  for  the  abuse  of  which  he  is 
deeply  answerable.  Your  representative  owes  you  not  his  in¬ 
dustry  only,  but  his  judgment;  and  he  betrays,  instead  of 
serving  you,  if  he  sacrifices  it  to  your  opinion.  .  .  .  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  not  a  congress  of  ambassadors  from  different  and 
hostile  interests,  which  interests  each  must  maintain,  as  an 
agent  and  advocate,  against  other  agents  and  advocates;  but 
Parliament  is  a  deliberative  assembly  of  one  nation,  with  one 
interest,  that  of  the  whole — where  not  local  purposes,  not  local 
prejudices,  ought  to  guide,  but  the  general  good,  resulting 
from  the  general  reason  of  the  whole.  You  choose  a  member, 
indeed ;  but  when  he  is  chosen,  he  is  not  a  member  of  Bristol, 
but  a  member  of  Parliament.” 

What  Burke  says  of  Parliament  is  equally  true  of  the 
American  Congress  and  of  American  State  Legislatures.  Their 
one  proper  concern  is  the  interest  of  the  whole  body  politic, 
and  the  true  democratic  representative  is  not  the  cringing, 
fawning  tool  of  the  caucus  or  of  the  mob,  but  he  who,  rising 
to  the  full  stature  of  political  manhood,  does  not  take  orders 
but  offers  guidance.  W'e  Americans  well  know  that  genuine 
leadership  is  possible  in  a  democratic  state,  and  that  an 
aristocracy  of  intelligence  and  service  may  be  built  up  in  a 
democracy;  for  the  immortal  example  is  found  in  the  life  and 
work  and  glory  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

If,  however,  we  were  to  leave  the  matter  here,  some  per¬ 
plexing  questions  would  remain  unanswered.  For  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  and  more  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
maintained  a  democratic  form  of  government,  which  has 
grown  from  small  and  simple  beginnings  to  a  complicated 
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organism  ruling  a  territory  comparable  to  that  of  the  world’s 
greatest  empires.  Yet  happiness  and  prosperity  have  not  be¬ 
come  universal,  nor  is  justice  yet  established  invariably  as  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man,  or  as  between  the  individual  and  the 
community.  For  this  there  are  two  reasons : 

The  first  is  to  be  found  in  human  nature  itself,  with  its  limi¬ 
tations,  its  imperfections,  its  seemingly  slow  progress  toward 
the  highest  ethical  standards  and  the  surest  spiritual  insights. 
For  the  removal  of  these  obstacles  there  is  no  hope  in  man¬ 
made  formulas  or  in  governmental  policies;  education  and 
moral  regeneration,  taking  long  periods  of  time  to  accomplish 
their  aims,  are  the  only  instrumentalities  to  which  we  can 
hopefully  turn. 

The  second  reason,  however,  lies  somewhat  closer  at  hand. 
It  is  to  be  found,  I  conceive,  in  the  lack  of  adjustment  between 
the  responsibility  and  oversight  of  the  community,  acting  thru 
its  governmental  agents,  and  the  exercise  of  individual  initi¬ 
ative  in  matters  relating  to  property  and  production.  This 
lack  of  adjustment  is  traceable  in  turn  to  the  rapid  changes 
which  the  past  generation  or  two  have  brought  about  in  our 
economic  and  industrial  life.  To  keep  pace  with  these  changes, 
and  to  secure  justice  without  sacrificing  liberty,  is  now  the 
purpose  and  the  hope  of  true  democracy  everywhere. 

What  chiefly  attracts  attention  at  the  moment  as  an  element 
of  serious  injustice,  is  the  institution,  under  the  guise  of 
liberty  or  freedom,  of  what  is  really  a  form  of  economic 
dependence  or  slavery,  which  is  usually  described  as  the 
exploitation  of  man  by  man.  If  this  exploitation  or  use  and 
oppression  of  one  man  by  another,  were  shown  to  be  a  neces¬ 
sary  and  inevitable  result  of  society  as  now  ordered  and  estab¬ 
lished,  then  might  we  well  believe  that  the  socialist  propa¬ 
ganda,  if  it  could  make  clear  that  socialism  would  bring  such 
exploitation  to  an  end,  would  go  forward  with  increasing 
energy  and  success.  But  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  one  individual  by  another  is  not  a  necessary,  but 
an  incidental,  consequence  of  the  e.xisting  social  order,  and 
that,  bad  as  it  is,  its  results  are  in  no  sense  comparable  with  the 
evils  of  the  exploitation  of  one  by  all,  which  is  a  necessary  con- 
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sequence  of  the  establishment  of  a  socialistic  democracy.  For 
the  exploitation  of  one  by  all  puts  an  end  to  liberty.  We 
should  not  gain  anything  by  substituting  the  more  injurious 
form  of  exploitation  for  the  less  injurious;  we  should  rather 
lose  much.  The  real  problem  of  democracy  is  to  prevent  both 
forms  of  exploitation,  either  that  of  one  man  by  another,  or 
that  of  one  man  by  the  community.  To  prevent  this  exploita¬ 
tion,  or  rather  to  reduce  it  to  the  narrow  and  necessary  limits 
set  by  nature  itself,  and  to  take  away  from  it  all  causes  added 
by  the  grant  of  monopoly  and  privilege,  are  clear  duties  of 
present-day  democracy.  How  shall  democracy  proceed  to  this 
task? 

If  the  exaggerated  forms  of  e.xploitation  which  are  now  ob¬ 
served  among  us  are  studied  with  care,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
almost  without  exception,  they  spring  from  community-given 
monopoly  or  privilege.  They  do  not  spring  from  the  relation 
between  individual  and  individual,  or  from  the  institution 
of  private  projierty  itself.  They  spring  from  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  individual  and  community.  Those  relations  would  be 
multiplied,  not  diminished,  in  a  socialistic  democracy.  The 
only  hope  for  the  abolition  of  exploitation  in  a  socialistic 
democracy,  therefore,  is  the  regeneration  of  man  and  the  re¬ 
moval  of  those  natural  obstacles  to  human  perfection  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made.  In  other  words,  the  social¬ 
istic  democracy  assumes  and  must  assume  for  the  success  of 
its  program,  a  condition  of  individual  perfection  which  the 
whole  of  history  denies.  The  lack  of  this  individual  perfection 
gives  rise  to  the  evils  of  the  present  hour,  and  it  would  continue 
to  give  rise  to  the  same  evils,  but  in  an  exaggerated  form,  if 
the  socialistic  democracy  were  to  be  established. 

If  what  is  properly  called  e.xploitation  is  to  be  prevented, 
this  can  only  be  accomplished,  I  conceive,  by  developing  with 
clearness  and  precision  a  concept  of  public  property  which 
shall  have  an  ethical  foundation  and  a  legal  as  well  as  a  social 
sanction.  The  ethical  foundation  for  the  concept  of  private 
property,  and  the  legal  and  social  sanctions  for  it,  are  perfectly 
clear  and  well  known.  The  concept  of  public  property  is  not 
in  so  fortunate  a  condition.  It  needs  elaboration  and  definition. 
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If  we  can  arrive  at  this  elaboration  and  definition  of  the  concept 
of  public  property,  then  we  may  safely  assign  its  control  to  the 
government  and  exclude  the  individual  from  any  share  in  that 
control.  On  the  borderland  between  public  and  private 
property  there  will  be  found  many  instances  of  doubtful  classi¬ 
fication.  Expediency  and  experience  will  indicate  on  which 
side  of  the  line  a  given  case  should  fall.  But  there  may  wisely 
be  established  an  intermediate  class  of  undertakings,  not  to  be 
regarded  as  wholly  private  and  not  to  be  regarded  as  wholly 
public,  in  respect  to  which  individual  initiative  shall  prevail 
under  such  terms  as  the  state  regulation  and  oversight  may 
prescribe.  Along  these  lines  and  on  this  basis  a  true  democracy 
can  bring  so-called  exploitation  to  an  end  without  endeavoring 
to  establish  a  false  equality,  and  holding  fast  meanwhile  to  true 
liberty.  This  is  a  practicable  and  a  practical  program  to  be  set 
over  against  the  impracticable  and  unpractical  program  offered 
by  the  socialist  propaganda. 

In  working  out  this  program  we  must  take  care  to  protect 
ourselves  against  the  mob — a  mass  of  men  whose  powers  of  re¬ 
flection  and  judgment  are  unhorsed  and  who  are  driven  by 
tbe  force  of  blind  passion;  for  any  social  or  political  recon¬ 
struction  whets  the  mob's  appetite  and  stirs  its  passions. 

In  bis  extraordinary  characterization  of  the  conditions  pre¬ 
ceding  and  accompanying  the  French  Revolution,  Taine  pic¬ 
tured  with  skilful  verisimilitude  the  characteristics  of  the  mob 
which  parades  in  the  garb  of  democracy.  He  spoke  of  its 
mistrust  of  its  natural  leaders,  of  tbe  great,  of  the  wealthy, 
of  persons  in  office  and  clothed  with  authority,  as  being  in¬ 
veterate  and  incurable.  He  described  the  sovereignty  of  un- 
restrained'passions,  which  is  the  final  and  bloody  end  of  mob 
rule.  There  are  those  among  us  who  understand  the  mob  so 
well  that  thej^  sedulously  and  skilfully  endeavor  to  bring  to 
pass  just  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  Taine  described.  These 
wreckers  of  society,  unrestrained  by  principle  and  unhampered 
by  conviction,  are  playing  with  the  fire  of  human  passion  and 
mob  violence.  They  attack  a  conception  of  democracy  which 
is  true,  in  its  every  aspect,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  enthrone 
in  its  stead  a  democracy  which  is  false  and  futile.  They 
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begin  by  playing  upon  the  term  “  labor.”  Taking  note  of  the 
fact  that  the  world’s  workers  constitute  all  but  an  insignificant 
remnant  of  the  world’s  citizenship,  they  would  set  one  form  of 
labor  against  another,  and  confuse  and  confound  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  term  “  labor  ”  itself.  All  the  world  over  these 
mischief-makers,  when  they  put  forth  an  academic  theory,  use 
the  term  “  labor  ”  in  a  way  to  include  every  form  of  productive 
activity.  For  that  purpose  the  inventor,  the  overseer,  the 
manager,  the  guide,  and  inspirer  of  an  undertaking,  is  a 
laborer;  but  when  from  the  height  of  academic  theory  they 
come  down  to  the  plane  of  popular  agitation,  then  they  make 
the  term  “  labor  ”  apply  to  manual  labor  alone.  It  is  true 
that  leading  economic  writers  themselves  are  responsible  for 
the  widespread  confusion  between  these  two  uses  of  the 
term  “  labor.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ordinary  manual  labor 
is  just  the  opposite  of  what  the  socialist  supposes  it  to  be. 
Instead  of  being  the  sole  instrument  in  the  production  of 
wealth,  as  the  modern  world  knows  wealth,  it  is  a  subordinate 
element  in  that  production.  Manual  labor  is  always  essen¬ 
tial,  to  be  sure,  but  manual  labor  alone  does  not  now  produce, 
nor  has  it  ever  produced,  much  more  than  a  mere  minimum  of 
subsistence.  All  of  the  increment  in  production  wdiich  has 
made  the  modern  world  possible,  is  due  to  the  directing  faculty, 
to  the  capacity  to  organize,  to  manage,  and  to  apply.  These 
powers  and  capacities  operate  both  thru  labor  and  thru  capital. 
Therefore,  to  attempt  to  substitute  the  mob  for  the  people, 
manual  labor  for  labor  in  all  its  forms,  and  economic  equality 
for  liberty,  is  to  destroy  all  those  institutions  and  accom¬ 
plishments  upon  which  man’s  progress  has  rested  for  three 
thousand  years,  and  which  man’s  progress  during  that  period 
has  developed  and  applied  in  so  astounding  a  fashion. 

Sainte-Beuve  once  divided  authors  into  two  classes — ccux 
qui  agitcnt  le  monde  et  ccux  qui  le  civilisent.  So  we  may 
divide  statesmen  and  leaders  of  public  opinion  into  those  who 
disturb  the  world  and  those  who  advance  its  civilization.  The 
touchstone  will  be  their  attitude  toward  wealth.  It  is  wealth, 
— accumulated  possessions  of  value  in  excess  of  iiiimediate 
needs, — that  makes  leisure  possible,  and  with  leisure  comes 
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genuine  human  living,  civilization.  The  world  wants  more 
wealth,  not  less.  To  aim  to  destroy  wealth,  to  make  its  ac¬ 
cumulation  impossible  or  personally  disadvantageous,  is  to 
disturb  and  distress  the  world,  and,  ultimately,  every  one  in 
it.  To  seek  to  promote  wealth,  to  secure  its  just  distribution 
and  its  proper  use,  is  to  advance  the  world’s  civilization.  It 
is  not  money,  much  less  wealth,  which  is  the  root  of  all  evil, 
but  the  love  of  money.  The  cruel  lust  for  gain,  which  stifles 
every  generous  instinct  and  all  desire  for  justice,  is  the  despi¬ 
cable  thing,  and  that  is  a  purely  personal  characteristic  which 
no  law  can  reach.  Nothing  but  a  sense  of  honor  and  decency, 
an  appreciation  of  true  values,  and  a  genuinely  moral  view 
of  life,  will  cure  that  distressing  and  painfully  contagious  dis¬ 
ease.  To  hurl  at  a  moral  and  intellectual  delinquency  such  as 
this  the  denunciations  and  restrictions  of  the  law,  or  to  inveigh 
against  wealth  as  such,  is  only  to  invite  such  a  scathing  rebuke 
as  Professor  Clifford’s  invective  against  Christianity  called  out 
from  Matthew  Arnold  when  he  wrote : 

“  These  are  merely  the  crackling  fireworks  of  youthful 
paradox.  One  reads  it  all,  half  smiling,  half  sighing,  as  the 
declamation  of  a  clever  and  confident  youth,  with  the  hopeless 
inexperience,  irredeemable  by  any  cleverness,  of  his  age.  Only 
when  one  is  young  and  headstrong  can  one  thus  prefer  bravado 
to  experience,  can  one  stand  by  the  Sea  of  Time,  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  listening  to  the  solemn  and  rhythmical  beat  of  its 
waves,  choose  to  fill  the  air  with  one’s  own  whoopings  to 
start  the  echo.”  ® 

Doubtless  the  mob  will  prefer  cheering  its  own  whoopings  to 
listening  to  the  solemn  and  rhythmical  beat  of  the  waves  of 
the  Sea  of  Time,  but  w^e  must  set  our  face  against  the  mob, 
now  and  always,  whether  it  wears  the  clothes  of  fashion  or 
the  workman’s  blouse,  and  whether  it  be  vicious  and  violent 
or  merely  addle-pated  and  sullen. 

The  surest  antidote  to  the  mob  and  its  violence  and  passion 
is  to  secure,  in  orderly  and  legal  form,  after  due  considera¬ 
tion  and  discussion,  the  prompt  and  effective  execution  of 
the  people’s  will  and  to  give  voice  to  the  people’s  judg- 
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ments  and  aspirations.  This  raises  some  interesting  ques¬ 
tions. 

In  our  own  form  of  government,  there  are  established  three 
independent,  but  cooperating,  powers  and  agencies  for  repre¬ 
senting  the  people  and  for  executing  their  will — the  executive, 
the  legislative,  and  the  judicial  agency.  Each  immediately 
represents  the  people  in  its  own  way  and  in  its  own  sphere, 
and  that  sphere  is  and  should  remain  inviolate.  Somehow  or 
other  the  curious  notion  has  been  spread  abroad  that  the 
legislative  agency,  the  members  of  which  are  chosen  at  short 
intervals  and  by  small  constituencies,  more  fully  and  directly 
represents  the  people  than  does  either  the  executive  or  the 
judicial  branch  of  the  government.  Members  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  branch  of  the  government  have  themselves  actively 
spread  abroad  this  notion  both  by  words  and  by  acts.  It  is, 
however,  not  only  untrue  in  theory,  but  it  is  ludicrously  falsi¬ 
fied  by  the  facts.  As  matters  are  today,  and  as  they  have 
been  for  a  generation  past,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  national  government,  is  far  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  executive  and  the  judicial  branches,  as  a  direct 
and  effective  representative  of  the  will  and  purpose  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  It  is  primarily  the  President 
and  the  Supreme  Court  who  speak  the  people’s  maturest  mind 
and  who  express,  in  spoken  and  written  word,  in  administrative 
act  and  in  judicial  decision,  the  highest  will  of  the  whole 
people. 

Moreover,  ever  since  the  Civil  War  the  Congress  has  steadily 
invaded  the  province  of  the  President,  and  has  long  been  arro¬ 
gantly  asserting  control  over  his  administrative  acts.  At  the 
moment,  it  is  being  urged  to  invade  the  prerogatives  of  the 
judiciary,  and  to  curtail  and  regulate  the  proceedings  in  equity 
of  the  United  States  courts — a  field  in  which  the  Congress 
has  the  same  right  and  authority  that  it  has  in  Corea  or  in 
British  India,  no  more  and  no  less.  This  invasion  of  the 
executive  and  judicial  powers  by  the  legislature  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  effort  to  convince  the  people  at  large  that  the 
executive  power  is  in  some  subtle  way  antagonistic  to  democ¬ 
racy,  and,  moreover,  that  the  executive  is  invading  or  has  in- 
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vaded  the  province  of  the  legislature.  This  latter  cry,  as  in¬ 
sincere  as  it  is  false,  is  invariably  raised  whenever  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  distract  public  attention  from  an  invasion  of  the  exec¬ 
utive  by  the  legislature,  or  when  some  private  or  privileged 
interest  wishes  to  ward  off  from  itself  the  execution  of  the 
people’s  laws.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  our  American  political 
experience  proves  anything,  it  proves  that  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government  is  the  most  efficient  representative  and 
spokesman  that  the  popular  will  has.  So  it  was  with  Lincoln 
in  the  Civil  War;  so  it  was  with  Cleveland  in  the  struggle  for 
a  sound  monetary  system ;  so  it  is  with  Roosevelt  in  the  battle 
against  privilege  and  greed. 

Indeed  in  a  very  real  sense  the  ix)pular  will  in  the  United 
States  has  no  other  representative,  for  political  purposes,  than 
the  President.  The  President  of  the  United  States  is  chosen 
by  the  whole  people  with  a  view  to  his  personality,  his 
temperament,  his  private  convictions,  and  his  political  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  people  know  who  he  is  and  all  about  him. 
When  chosen  he  owes  no  responsibility  to  the  Congress, 
but  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  alone.  When  he 
lays  down  his  office  he  lays  it  down  to  the  one  whom 
the  people  have  chosen  to  succeed  him;  but  so  long  as  he 
exercises  its  power  he  exercises  it  in  the  people's  name  and 
in  the  people’s  sight.  On  the  other  hand,  our  system, 
unfortunate  in  high  degree,  of  small  constituencies  having 
individual  representatives  in  state  and  national  legislatures  who 
are  almost  uniformly  residents  of  the  districts  for  which  they 
are  elected,  has  reduced  to  a  minimum  the  truly  representative 
capacity  and  efficiency  of  those  bodies  and  has  deprived  them 
of  many  elements  of  power.  P'or  it  is  well-nigh  a  political 
axiom  that  large  constituencies  make  independent  representa¬ 
tives  and  that  small  constituencies  make  tools  and  ciphers.  We 
must  not  forget  how  much  farther  a  bullet  will  carry  than  a 
few  score  of  small  shot. 

Where  is  it  that  private  interest  goes  when  it  wishes  to 
burke  an  expression  of  the  popular  will? 

Not  to  the  executive,  not  to  the  private  chambers  of  the 
judges,  but  to  the  committee  rooms  and  to  the  floor  of  the 
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legislative  assemblies  in  state  and  nation.  There  responsibility 
is  so  divided,  there  secrecy  is  so  easy,  that  measures  demanded 
by  the  people  may  be  done  to  death,  despite  the  urging  of 
national  and  state  executives.  No,  states  and  syndicates  have 
senators ;  districts  and  local  interests  have  representatives ;  but 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  only  the  President  to 
speak  for  them  and  to  do  their  will. 

True  democracy,  therefore,  while  seeking  by  all  possible 
means  to  improve  the  quality  of  its  legislatures  and  to  make 
them  representative  of  principles  and  ideas  rather  than  of 
special  and  local  interests,  will  strengthen  the  executive  arm 
and  protect  it  from  legislative  invasion  in  matters  purely  ad¬ 
ministrative.  It  will,  thru  constitutional  forms  and  by  limita¬ 
tion  of  term,  hold  the  executive  strictly  answerable  for  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duty  and  for  the  bearing  of  his  responsibility. 
We  are  constantly  told  by  the  prophets  of  false  democracy  that 
the  efficient  administration  which  is  secured  by  single  responsi¬ 
ble  agents  is  undemocratic.  The  notion  of  these  false  prophets 
is,  I  suppose,  that  no  man  can  be  justly  convicted  of  crime  in  a 
democracy  until  each  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  turn  has  mounted 
the  bench  and  past  upon  the  evidence.  No  administrative 
act  can  be  truly  democratic  unless  the  people  en  masse 
assemble  to  institute  and  to  approve  it.  This  doctrine,  con¬ 
stantly  repeated  by  the  unthinking,  is  both  absurd  in  itself  and 
the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  government.  It  not  only 
separates  decision  from  deliberation,  but  it  misses  the  funda¬ 
mental  distinction  between  government  and  administration. 
No  government  is  democratic  that  does  not  spring  from  the 
people’s  will,  and  that  is  not  answerable  to  the  people  in 
forms  and  ways  which  the  people  themselves  have  determined. 
A<}ministration,  on  the  other  hand,  is  merely  the  transaction 
of  the  people’s  business,  and  a  democracy  is  as  well  entitled 
as  a  monarchy  to  have  its  business  well  and  promptly  done. 
It  will,  therefore,  if  its  democracy  is  true,  adopt  precisely 
the  modes  and  agencies  of  administration  that  any  business 
undertaking  would  adopt  to  secure  similar  aims.  It  is  a  false, 
spurious,  and  misleading  democracy  that  would  destroy 
efficiency  in  working  out  the  people’s  policies  by  insisting 
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that  all  the  people  shall  join  in  working  them  out.  The  people 
determine,  the  people’s  agent  executes.  When  we  get  this 
distinction  clearly  in  mind  we  shall  cease  to  be  troubled  by 
many  so-called  reforms  that  are  urged  upon  us  in  democracy’s 
name. 

One  unfortunate  effect  of  the  false  conceptions  of  democracy 
that  are  now  so  widespread  among  us  is  the  steady  decline  in 
reverence  and  respect  in  the  United  States,  not  only  for  age, 
attainment,  and  authority,  but  for  law  itself.  The  essence  of 
democracy  is  not  subordination,  but  association ;  yet  the  object 
of  this  association  is  obedience  to  government  as  the  result  of 
a  common  deliberation  thru  duly  constituted  authorities.  To 
those  authorities  respect  is  due  by  every  real  democrat.  The 
mob  yields  none  and  will  yield  none. 

Many  causes  have  contributed  no  doubt  to  bring  about  this 
decline  in  respect  and  reverence  for  authority  and  law.  The 
weakening  of  religious  faith,  the  loosening  of  the  bonds  of 
parental  control,  the  absence  of  real  discipline  from  school  life, 
have  all  been  at  work  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  respect 
and  reverence.  We  shall  never  get  back  to  a  true  democracy, 
however,  until  the  majesty  of  the  law  excites  reverence  and 
respect  on  its  own  account;  until  the  family  bond  is  drawn 
closer  and  tighter,  and  until  children  honor  their  parents  as 
they  did  of  old ;  and  until  the  school  understands  that  abdica¬ 
tion  of  authority  is  not  a  solution  for  the  difficulties  of  dis¬ 
cipline. 

A  free  state  built  upon  free  labor,  with  liberty  for  its 
watchword  and  justice  as  its  guide,  is  the  ideal  of  a  true 
democracy— ;-that  form  of  society,  which  Lowell  characterized 
so  suggestively  if  incompletely,  as  one  in  which  every  man  has 
a  chance  and  knows  that  he  has  it.  To  the  hectic,  emotional 
radicalism  which  clamors  for  the  exaltation  of  the  mediocre 
and  the  unfit,  and  upon  which  false  democracy  builds, 
true  democracy  will  oppose  a  healthy,  intellectual  radical¬ 
ism  that  will  seek  to  see  life  steadily  and  to  see  it  whole;  a 
radicalism  that  will  aim  to  redress  old  wrongs  without  inflict¬ 
ing  new  ones.  This  radicalism  of  true  democracy — if  it  be 
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radicalism — sees  the  end  of  a  perfected  individualism  not 
in  selfishness  but  in  service,  not  in  isolation  but  in  frater¬ 
nity,  It  has  no  idle  dreams  of  Nature  dethroned  and  Artifice 
exalted  in  her  stead.  It  sees  in  the  dedicated  life  the  ideal  of 
Liberty’s  best  product.  It  dares  to  hope  that  of  this  twentieth 
century  and  of  this  fair  land  of  ours,  it  will  not  be  impossible 
for  another  Macaulay  some  day  to  write 

“  Then  none  was  for  a  party  ; 

Then  all  were  for  the  state ; 

Then  the  great  man  helped  the  poor, 

And  the  poor  man  loved  the  great ; 

Then  lands  were  fairly  portioned  ; 

Then  spoils  were  fairly  sold  : 

The  Romans  were  like  brothers 
In  the  brave  days  of  old.” 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
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If,  then,  there  be  a  subject  upon  which  a  democratic  people  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  abandon  itself,  blindly  and  extravagantly,  to  general  ideas,  the  best 
corrective  that  can  be  used  will  be  to  make  that  subject  a  part  of  the  daily 
practical  occupation  of  that  people.  The  people  will  then  be  compelled  to 
enter  upon  its  details  and  the  details  will  teach  them  the  weak  points  of  the 
theory.  .  .  .  (De  Tocqueville,  Democracy  in  America.) 

No  one  of  the  many  notable  movements  in  recent  years  to 
raise  the  standards  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  rural  school  appears  to  possess  such  potential  power  for 
realizing  its  ultimate  purpose  as  does  that  institution  which, 
for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  call  the  “  county  school  board 
convention  ” ;  and  curiously  enough,  this  movement  seems  to 
have  received  scarcely  a  passing  notice  by  those  taking  account 
of  our  recent  modes  of  educational  progress.  The  term, 
“county  school  board  convention,”  is  used  manifestly  to  sig¬ 
nify  the  periodical,  generally  annual,  gathering  of  the  officers, 
or  officers  and  meml)ers,  of  the  various  district  school  boards 
of  the  county  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  discussion  and  instruc¬ 
tion  upon  those  matters  directly  affecting  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  education  in  rural  communities. 

If  the  foregoing  sentence  contained  the  full  statement  of  the 
character  and  purport  of  the  county  school  board  convention, 
further  elabpration  of  the  idea  and  the  scope  of  its  influence 
would  seem  to  be  unnecessary.  For  we  of  the  United  States 
have  ever  been  firm  adherents  to  the  principle  of  the  necessity 
and  efficacy  oF  untrammeled  association  and  free  discussion 
as  fundamental  bases  of  our  social  solidarity  and  institutional 
progress.  In  public  education  this  principle  has  ever  been  a 
dominant  one,  and  its  application,  by  teachers  in  particular, 
for  the  solution  of  professional  problems,  has  been  so  general 
and  thoro  as  to  occasion,  at  times,  some  little  doubt  as  to  its 
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effectiveness.  Consequently,  there  would  seem  to  be  but  little 
need  for  any  special  enthusiasm  or  advocacy  of  the  inherent 
merits  of  the  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  rural  school  boards 
for  the  discussion  of  those  problems  of  education  immediately 
connected  with  the  performance  of  their  public  duties.  In 
fact,  for  many  years  such  has  been  the  practise  in  a  number  of 
our  states.' 

State  school  officers  and  county  superintendents  of  schools 
have  not  been  slow  to  recognize  the  desirability  and  value  of 
assembling  the  officers  and  members  of  district  school  boards 
as  a  means  of  attaining  a  better  coordination  and  intelligent 
interest  in  the  educational  welfare  of  the  rural  communities; 
as  a  means  of  counteracting  the  rigid  conservatism,  induced  by 
the  comparative  isolation  of  the  country  life,  a  conservatism 
out  of  which  is  constructed  the  strongest  obstacle  to  genuine 
educational  progress.  Here  and  there,  by  the  personal  force 
and  professional  enthusiasm  of  state  and  county  superin¬ 
tendents,  such  gatherings  have  been  held,  more  or  less  fre¬ 
quently  and  regularly.  The  statutes  of  at  least  one  state 
(Minnesota)  have,  for  a  decade  or  more,  specifically  indicated 
among  those  duties  devolving  upon  county  superintendents  of 
schools  that  of  annually  calling  together  the  officers  of  the 
different  district'  school  boards  in  the  county  for  conference 
and  discussion. 

Beginning  with  Illinois  some  ten  years  ago,  a  number  of  our 
states,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  Iowa, 
Texas,  Wisconsin  among  others,  have  elaborated  this  con¬ 
ference  idea  in  a  somewhat  different  direction,  by  developing 
independent,  voluntary  state  associations  of  the  members  of 

'  For  example,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  In  the  latter  state  the  Middlesex 
County  School  Board  Association,  a  purely  voluntary  organization,  effected  thru 
the  initiative  of  County  Superintendent  H.  B.  Willis,  has  been  in  existence  since 
1896.  The  language  of  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the  association  may 
be  cited  as  expressing  the  motive  idea  of  this  and  similar  organizations.  “We,  the 
members  of  the  respective  Boards  of  Education  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  New 
Jersey,  believing  that  the  efficiency  of  the  public  schools  depends  largely  upon 
unity  of  feeling,  and  the  concertive  action  of  the  administrative  and  professional 
elements  of  our  public  school  system,  and  anticipating  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  mutual  conference  and  discussion,  do  hereby  organize  ourselves  into  an  asso¬ 
ciation.  ,  . 
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school  boards,  the  annual  meetings  of  which  were  calculated  to 
be  instrumental  in  creating  a  broader  interest,  a  sounder  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  a  more  thoro  sense  of  official  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  lay  school  officials.  In  several  instances  these  state 
associations  of  school  boards  have  become  affiliated  with  the 
state  teachers’  associations,  and  have  been  thus  accepted  as 
integral  parts  of  the  organization  of  the  latter. 

In  1895  the  Department  of  School  Administration  was 
established  within  the  National  Educational  Association  as  a 
means  of  providing  an  institution  for  the  discussion  and  con¬ 
sideration  of  such  educational  problems  as  were  the  immediate 
concern  of  the  members  of  school  boards. 

It  would  not  be  gainsaid  that  these  varied  efforts  have  been 
and  continue  to  be  productive  of  much  that  reacts  toward  a 
better  progress  of  public  education.  They  have  been,  however, 
inadequate,  and  insufficient  in  motive  force  to  accomplish  the 
end  sought  by  the  legal  institution  of  the  county  school 
board  convention.  Voluntary  organizations  of  this  kind, 
whatever  their  origin  and  inspiration,  attract  only  those  of 
interest  and  ability,  and  too  frequently  lack  directness  of  aim 
and  definiteness  of  accomplished  result.  The  testimony  of 
students  of  the  problem  is  well-nigh  unanimous  upon  this 
point. 

The  county  school  board  convention  has  been  founded  upon 
the  same  social  principles  that  have  given  life  to  the  quasi- 
obligatory  or  purely  voluntary  gatherings  just  mentioned. 
Yet  it  has  gone  several  steps  in  advance  in  potential  product¬ 
ive  activity.  Instead  of  being  a  voluntary,  informal,  extra- 
legal  institution,  dependent  for  existence  upon  the  inspiration, 
support,  and  cooperation  of  those  charged  with  its  leadership, 
either  delegated  or  self-assumed,  or  of  devoting  its  chief  atten¬ 
tion,  as  is  plainly  evidenced  by  a  study  of  the  programs  of  the 
various  meetings  of  the  different  state  associations  of  school 
boards  and  of  the  Department  of  School  Administration  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  to  those  large  and  general 
problems  of  education  and  to  those  matters  of  primary  im¬ 
portance  to  municipal  school  organizations,  the  latter-day 
county  school  board  convention  has  become  part  and  parcel 
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of  the  educational  machinery  of  the  states  in  which  it  has 
been  legally  established;  compensation  has  been  provided  for 
those  school  board  members  and  officers  attending;  attendance 
has  been  made  obligatory  or  tentatively  so;  its  control  and 
direction  have  been  made  a  portion  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
regular  professional  educational  officials  of  the  county  or  of  the 
state;  and  finally,  its  chief  energy  has  been  directed  toward  the 
better  understanding  and  solution  of  those  problems  having  an 
immediate  relation  to  the  conditions  of  the  rural  school. 

The  better  notion  of  the  constitution  and  aims  of  these  con¬ 
ventions  may  be  gained  directly  from  the  language  of  the  laws 
creating  them.  That  of  Wisconsin,  enacted  in  1905,  is  perhaps 
typical,  and  expresses  in  completest  manner  the  spirit  of  the 
underlying  purpose. 

The  county  or  district  superintendent  of  schools  shall  annually  call  and 
hold  at  least  one  school  board  convention  for  his  superintendent  district,  at 
the  county  seat  or  some  other  convenient  place,  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
sultation,  advice,  and  instruction  upon  matters  pertaining  to  the  management 
of  the  schools.  Each  district  clerk  shall  and  the  director  and  treasurer  may 
attend  such  convention.  Each  member  present  shall  be  allowed  two 
dollars  and  mileage  at  the  rate  of  three  cents  per  mile  each  way,  going  and 
returning  to  and  from  said  meeting,  said  sum  to  be  paid  from  any  moneys 
in  the  school  district  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated.  The  county 
superintendent  shall  issue  to  each  member  in  attendance  a  certificate  which 
shall  be  filed  with  the  school  district  clerk  and  serve  as  a  basis  or  evidence 
for  drawing  the  necessary  warrant  upon  the  district  treasury  {Chap 
105,  Wisconsin  Laws,  /goj). 

The  features  of  this  act,  viz.,  the  obligatory  holding  of  the 
school  board  convention  by  the  county  superintendent,  the 
compulsory  attendance  of  at  least  one  representative  of  each 
district  school  board,  and  the  provision  for  compensation  and 
mileage,  are  distinctive  in  that  they  represent  a  new  attitude, 
as  it  were,  of  the  state  toward  the  administration  of  local 
educational  affairs.. 

As  far  as  I  can  find,  the  credit  of  having  first  established, 
by  legislative  enactment  in  1901,  annual  meetings  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  or  members  of  the  boards  of  the  various  School  districts 
in  the  county,  under  the  significant  provisions  of  obligatory 
attendance  and  definite  compensation  therefor,  belongs  to  the 
state  of  South  Dakota.  Four  other  states,  Minnesota  (1903), 
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North  Dakota  (1903),  and  Pennsylvania  (1903),  Wisconsin 
(1905)  have  in  recent  years  placed  a  similar  law  upon  their 
statute  books.* 

In  order  to  discuss  even  briefly  the  proposals  and  influence 
of  the  Wisconsin  statute,  as  I  purpose  to  do,  it  is  desirable  to 
call  to  mind  a  second  piece  of  legislation,  reenforcing  the  first 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  responsible  for  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  county  school  board  convention  act.  During 
the  same  session  of  the  legislature  in  1905,  at  which  the  latter 
was  created,  there  was  also  past  an  act  establishing  the  office 
of  state  rural  school  inspector.  The  intent  and  scope  of  this 
act  are  self-explanatory.  Section  i  reads  as  follows: 

The  state  superintendent  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  a  competent 
and  suitable  person  as  an  inspector  of  rural  schools.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  said  inspector  to  visit  and  inspect,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  rural  schools 
of  each  county  in  the  state  and  to  procure  information  concerning  the  rural 
school  districts.  This  inspector  shall  assist  the  state  superintendent  in 
preparing  such  special  reports  to  the  governor  and  legislature,  bearing  upon 
the  conditions  and  needs  of  rural  schools,  as  may  be  advisable.  It  shall 
also  be  the  duty  of  this  inspector  to  confer  with  each  county  or  district 
superintendent  concerning  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  his  county  or 
district ;  to  consult  with  school  officers,  patrons  and  teachers  in  regard  to 
school  management,  discipline,  branches  of  study,  school  law  and  school 
sanitation  and  by  public  lectures,  conferences  and  meetings  endeavor  to 
arouse  an  intelligent  interest  in  industrial  and  agricultural  education,  as 
well  as  the  usual  routine  work  of  the  elementary  rural  school.  The  in¬ 
spector  provided  for  by  this  chapter  shall  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
state  superintendent  and  shall  report  to  him  as  often  as  may  be  deemed 
inecessary,  concerning  the  conditions  found  in  the  schools  and  districts 
nspected  and  of  the  work  done  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  When  the 
rural  schools  are  not  in  session  said  inspector  shall  be  assigned  to  other 
duties  by  the  state  superintendent  (Chap.  4gg,  Wisconsin  Laws,  igoj). 

The  schopl  board  convention  act  legalized,  made  obligatory, 
and  provided  compensation  for  what,  under  very  favorable,  or 

’  I  have  recently  received  detailed  information  regarding  this  particular  matter 
from  practically  every  state  superintendent.  Besides  the  states  here  mentioned, 
two  states.  New  Jersey  and  Nebraska,  have  made  the  holding  of  such  meeting  a 
part  of  the  regular  official  duties  of  the  county  superintendent;  without,  however, 
any  provision  relating  to  attendance  or  compensation.  In  a  number  of  states 
sporadic  efforts  have  been  made  to  hold  voluntary  meetings.  The  testimony 
of  state  and  county  superintendents  who  have  had  to  do  with  these  voluntary 
gatherings  is  very  uniform  as  to  their  limited  success. 
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we  might  better  say,  ideal  conditions  of  democracy  would  have 
been  a  purely  voluntary  gathering.  The  rural  school  inspector 
act  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  state  superintendent  an  instru¬ 
mentality  for  giving  direction  and  force  to  the  school  board 
meetings  and  thus,  in  a  quasi-legal  manner,  directing  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  state  toward  the  elevation  of  the  standards  of 
rural  school  education.  The  two  acts  are  correlative;  the  one 
is  the  complementary  of  the  other. 

These  two  laws  have  been  in  operation  somewhat  more  than 
one  year  and  it  is  perhaps  too  soon  to  pass  judgment  upon  their 
full  effect.  If  what  has  been  accomplished  so  far  is  any  index 
of  the  future,  it  may  be  safely  concluded,  as  far  as  Wisconsin  is 
concerned,  that  no  more  potent  and  far-reaching  influences 
have  ever  been  brought  to  bear  for  the  betterment  of  the  rural 
schools  of  the  state. 

During  the  first  year  conventions  were  held  in  each 
of  the  seventy  counties  in  the  state.  The  total  attendance  of 
school  directors  upon  these  seventy  odd  meetings  was 
more  than  ten  thousand.  At  every  convention  either  the 
state  superintendent  or  the  rural  school  inspector  was  present 
and  had  full  opportunity  of  presenting  to  the  “  guardians  ”  of 
Wisconsin’s  rural  education  the  details  of  the  problems  before 
them. 

The  purposeful  interest  of  these  school  directors,  the  vast 
majority  of  whom  are  farmers,  was  an  inspiration  to  those 
who  were  alive  to  the  positive  and  productive  possibilities  of 
the  plan.  It  gave  hope  for  the  future  of  the  small  school  and 
left  the  impression  that  most  school  boards  were  anxious  to 
contribute  to  the  success  of  their  schools  did  their  members 
know  just  what  to  do.  Men  who  rode  or  drove  ofttimes  forty, 
fifty,  or  sixty  miles  in  the  cold  and  snow  of  our  northern 
winters  can  but  be  regarded  as  acting  from  a  high  sense  of 
personal  and  civic  responsibility  in  the  performance  of  a  public 
duty.  The  two  men  (and  their  case  is  typical)  whom  I  met  at 
one  of  the  meetings  were  actuated  thru  motives  not  related  to 
the  compensation  of  two  dollars  and  mileage  when  they 
tramped  eleven  miles  thru  a  Wisconsin  blizzard  in  order  to 
attend  their  school  board  convention.  Even  mileage  has  at 
times  its  unattractive  aspects ! 
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Under  the  wise  foresight  of  State  Superintendent  C.  P.  Cary, 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  his  able  inspector  of  rural  schools, 
Mr.  L.  W.  Wood  and  tlie  superintendents  of  schools  in  the 
various  counties,  the  latent  energy  of  the  conventions  has  not 
been  permitted  to  dissipate  itself.  Certain  definite  problems, 
common  to  perhaps  nine  out  of  every  ten  small  American 
schools  have  been  taken  up  for  solution.  The  first  point  of 
attack  was  the  heating,  ventilating,  lighting,  and  sanita¬ 
tion  of  school  buildings;  the  second,  the  necessary  working 
equipment  of  the  rural  school.  In  certain  localities,  where  the 
issues  were  live  ones,  the  questions  of  financial  support  and 
consolidation  of  schools  have  Ijeen  taken  up.  The  principal 
effort  has  been,  however,  upon  the  first  two  problems.  The 
conventions  have  not  l)een  allowed  to  degenerate,  as  is  so  apt 
to  be  the  case,  into  mere  debating  societies,  or  be  given  over 
to  mere  desultory  discussion  of  incidental  topics.  Every  one 
of  the  ten  thousand  school  officers  has  Ijeen  made  to  feel  the 
importance  of  well-lighted,  well-heated,  well-ventilated,  and 
clean  school  buildings,  and  of  the  necessity  of  an  adequate 
equipment  for  the  school  under  their  direction.  And  this  has 
not  been  done  in  an  academic,  dogmatic  manner,  but  in  that 
spirit  of  sympathetic  discussion  and  cooperation  which  brought 
to  light  directly  from  the  officers  of  the  district  schools  many 
of  the  inner  problems  which  too  frequently  escape  the  notice 
of  those  who  attempt  to  discuss  the  rural  school  problem  ex¬ 
cathedra. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  under  the  provisions  of  these  acts, 
there  is  no  extension  of  the  direct  authority  of  the  state  over 
local  educational  affairs.  The  rural  school  inspector  has,  so 
far  as  the  hxal  school  authorities  are  concerned,  simply  an 
advisory  function.  However,  thru  him  there  is  resulting  a 
widening  of  the  constructive  capacity  of  the  state  department  of 
education.  Me  is  spending  his  entire  time  in  studying  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  education  in  the  rural  highways  and  byways  of  the  state. 
The  broad  and  accurate  insight  thus  gained  at  first  hand  into 
the  condition  of  the  rural  schools  will  enable  a  better  direction 
to  be  given  to  the  state’s  efforts  to  secure  a  more  efficient  edu¬ 
cational  service  from  these  schools.  Figuratively  speaking,  he 
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is  to  be  a  sort  of  educational  bacteriologist  who  will,  by  careful 
investigation  seek  to  discover  the  real  extent  and  causes  of 
those  infections,  familiar  to  all  who  have  studied  the  rural 
school  at  close  range.  By  and  thru  the  school  board  conven¬ 
tions  can  there  be  directly  effected  most  of  the  remedial 
measures. 

Modern  educational  “  reform  ”  spells  many  things ;  from 
philosophic  reactions  to  political  reversals;  from  illusory  ideals 
to  intolerant  idols;  from  productive  science  to  promising 
quackery.  However  broad  the  shelter  of  the  cloak  of  reform 
may  be,  the  true  reform  in  education  is  preeminently  and  im¬ 
mediately  constructive.  It  analyzes  a  definite  situation  into 
concrete  elements ;  recognizes  and  localizes  the  points  of  insuffi¬ 
ciency  and  misdirection  in  an  equally  concrete  manner;  and 
effects  the  introduction  of  new  elements  and  the  recorrelation 
of  the  old  ones  so  as  to  accelerate  and  to  increase  the  product¬ 
ive  efficiency  demanded.  It  is  by  reason  of  the  promising  suc¬ 
cessful  effort  to  solve  a  very  definite  and  important  problem 
of  American  education  in  a  distinctively  constructive  manner 
that  I  believe  the  movement  just  descril>ed  may  be  justly  and 
fitly  designated  as  an  educational  “  reform.”  Close  scrutiny 
causes  the  problem  that  it  attempts  to  solve  to  appear  as  triple 
phased,  tho  in  reality  a  common  attribute  combines  these  into 
a  single,  unified  whole.  It  may,  however,  impart  a  certain 
clearness  of  perspective  to  the  argument  to  make  a  preliminary 
presentation  of  the  problem  according  to  the  three  points  of 
view.  It  is  only  when  the  movement  is  gaged  in  accordance 
with  its  triple  relations  that  we  are  able  to  judge  of  its  potential 
worth  as  an  element  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  our 
educational  system. 

In  spite  of  the  apparent  incongruity  of  terms,  it  may  be  said, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  control  of  public  education,  that 
there  are  two  marked  tendencies  in  the  present  American  state 
policy,  namely,  toward  the  democratization  of  control  on  the 
one  hand,  and  toward  the  centralization  of  control  on  the  other. 
To  say  that  American  educational  control  is  founded  in  democ¬ 
racy  is  to  utter  a  truthful  commonplace;  the  pacta  conventa 
for  discussions  upon  American  education.  Equally  common- 
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place  (tho  somewhat  less  truthful)  is  the  statement  that  the 
trend  of  our  mode  of  educational  administration  is  toward  a 
form  of  centralized,  bureaucratic,  state  control,  inconsistent 
and  hostile  to  the  general  theory  of  democracy.  Not  infre¬ 
quently  during  recent  years  have  warnings  come  to  us  from 
respectable  sources  on  this  account. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  marshal  the  lines  of  evidence  pro 
and  con ;  for  whatever  may  seem  to  be  the  lack  of  harmony 
between  the  tendency  toward  democracy,  and  the  tendency 
toward  centralization,  the  present  contention  is  that  each 
represents  a  variety  of  progress  toward  a  common  goal.  The 
one  is  not  the  antithesis  of  the  other.  The  arguments  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  protagonists  of  either  tendency  seem  to  rest 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  fund  of  social  power  capable  of 
utilization  for  the  control  and  development  of  public  educa¬ 
tion  is  a  constant ;  that  the  delegation  and  exercise  of  authority 
over  education  to  or  by  any  one  or  group  of  individuals  signi¬ 
fies  a  consequent  diminution  of  the  power  of  popular  control. 
On  the  contrary,  the  fund  of  social  power  capable  of  expendi¬ 
ture  in  any  one  direction  is  variable,  and  the  development  of 
centralized  control,  in  so  far  as  American  education  is  con¬ 
cerned  at  least,  has  resulted  in  a  successive  increase  in  the 
capacity  for  democratic  control. 

No  one,  who  has  of  recent  years  followed  the  progress  of 
our  plans  of  educational  administration,  can  fail  to  have  seen 
that  what  has  been  loosely  termed  “  centralization  of  control  ” 
has  signified  a  concentration  of  forces  of  a  distinctly  profes¬ 
sional  or  expert  nature,  brought  together  in  proper  correlations 
so  as  to  augment  the  working  efficiency  of  the  institution  of 
public  education.  Coincident  with  this  “  evolution  toward 
centralization  ”  has  been  a  multiplication  of  activities  thru 
which  could  be  developed  a  potential  power  of  popular  control, 
supplemented*  and  reenforced  by  the  so-called  centralized  in¬ 
struments.  Unless  one  accepts  such  an  interpretation  as  this, 
the  meaning  of  much  of  the  development  of  the  last  decade  or 
two  for  the  extension  and  broadening  of  popular  interest  in 
education  degenerates  into  a  species  of  social  mimicry,  the 
reflex,  as  it  were,  of  a  paternalistic  mode  of  institutional  con- 
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trol.  The  unmistakable  trend  of  the  present  is  toward  the 
deepening  and  widening  of  all  those  channels  thru  which  may 
flow  a  volume  of  social  intelligence  capable  of  direction  and 
utilization  in  the  control  of  our  public  education. 

Primarily,  then,  the  county  school  board  convention  bears 
in  itself  the  evidence  of  the  double  force  of  democratization 
and  centralization  at  work  in  American  education.  The  direct 
product  of  the  latter,  it  is  of  its  own  activity  generating  those 
qualities  that  intensify  the  democratic  character  of  our  form 
of  educational  administration.  It  represents  the  concrete 
action  of  the  axiom  of  democratic  polity  so  tersely  stated  by 
De  Tocqueville  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago. 

To  speak  of  “American  education”  is  to  utilize  a  term  in¬ 
clusive  of  the  widest  generality  of  ideals  and  conditions.  The 
conception  of  the  typical  school  attempts  to  avoid  the  common¬ 
place  of  miscellany.  Yet  within  the  widest  range  of  prob¬ 
ability,  the  typical  American  school  would,  to  the  majority,  be 
representative  of  the  school  carried  on  under  particularly 
fortunate  conditions  of  environment,  where  progress  had  been 
rapid,  and  where  high  and  effective  ideals  had  found  a  ready 
realization.  In  other  words,  the  typical  American  school  is 
apt  to  be,  especially  for  the  eyes  of  our  foreign  visitors  and 
critics,  representative  of  the  best  of  American  education. 

In  all  strictness  American  public  education  is  too  diversified 
to  admit  of  any  narrow  application  of  the  term  “  type.”  The 
best  is  scarcely  ever  typical.  The  most  frequent  is  more  likely 
to  be.  From  this  point  of  view  the  typical  American  school 
is  the  single,  isolated,  district,  rural  school  of  one  or  two 
teachers ;  or  at  the  most,  the  small  village  school  which  dupli¬ 
cates  in  the  majority  of  respects  the  conditions  of  the  rural 
school.  In  these  schools  are  approximated  more  truly  than 
under  urban  conditions,  those  aspects  of  accomplishment  and 
degrees  of  failure  characteristic  of  our  scheme  of  public  edu¬ 
cation.  Here,  too,  are  to  be  found  educational  snares  most 
difficult  to  disentangle. 

Secondarily,  because  the  county  school  board  convention 
came  into  existence  as  an  instrumentality  for  the  elevation 
of  the  standards  and  for  the  increase  of  the  efficiency  of  what 
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more  fitly  than  any  other  may  be  termed  the  “  typical  ”  Ameri¬ 
can  school,  it  is  thought  to  contain  within  itself  significant 
possibilities  for  reform. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  for  many  years  teachers  and  pub¬ 
licists  have  been  bubbling  over  with  ideas  and  schemes  for 
the  regeneration  of  the  rural  schools  and  while,  indeed,  not  a 
few  of  these  plans  have  been  the  means  for  the  radical  im¬ 
provement  of  these  schools,  the  county  school  board  conven¬ 
tion  is  the  first  reform  proposed  that  has  sought  to  accomplish 
its  end  from  within,  and  not  from  without;  to  bring  about 
an  educated,  democratic  expression  of  accomplishment,  rather 
than  a  similar  result  thru  centralized,  professional  impression. 

Whoever  writes  a  truly  adequate  account  of  the  progressive 
evolution  of  public  education  in  the  United  States  will  not 
fail  to  include  among  those  factors  that  have  exerted  a  potent, 
determining  influence  in  that  evolution  the  local  boards  of 
school  control ;  or  as  they  are  more  commonly  known,  boards 
of  education,  boards  of  school  directors,  etc.  For  this  instru¬ 
ment  that  our  democracy  has  fashioned  for  the  control  and 
administration  of  the  community  educational  affairs  has  played 
no  mean  part  in  shaping  and  realizing  those  ideals  that  have 
served  to  contribute  to  the  purpose  and  progress  of  American 
education. 

The  aphorisms  of  the  crowd,  “  the  teacher  makes  the 
school  ”  or  “  the  school  makes  the  people,”  are  equally  true 
when  reversed,  and  we  may  say  “  the  school  makes  the 
teacher  ”  and  “  the  people  make  the  school.”  Under  the 
American  regime  the  representatives  of  the  people  are,  for  the 
time  being,  the  people.  As  far  as  the  popular  direction  of 
public  education  is  concerned,  the  local  boards  of  school  con¬ 
trol  have  been  the  people.  Within  and  thru  these  boards  the 
ambitions  and  strivings  of  democracy  for  the  creation  of  a 
broad  and  div,prsified  educational  opportunity  have  found  their 
expression  and  realization.  More  than  this  have  been  these 
boards.  They  have  stood  on  the  middle  ground  between  the 
impersonality  and  restrictiveness  of  the  state  and  the  pettiness 
and  diffuseness  of  the  local  democracy.  They  have  been  the 
agents  of  the  state ;  they  have  been  the  representatives  of  the 
local  democracy.  And  because  these  boards  have  performed 
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this  double  function  of  agents  and  representatives  their  im¬ 
portance  as  social  instrumentalities  has  been  great.  Thru 
them  the  ideals  of  the  state  in  education,  embodying  the  will  of 
the  best,  have  been  made  to  coact  with  the  ideals  of  the  local 
community,  embodying  in  turn  the  will  of  the  most,  so  as  to 
produce  the  well-defined  and  concerted  effort. 

Thirdly,  because  this  movement  is  having  to  do  with  the 
American  school  board,  the  chiefest  of  our  structures  for  the 
control  of  public  education,  it  represents  the  beginning  of  a 
new  type  of  reform.  Public  education  in  the  rural  communi¬ 
ties  of  Wisconsin  is  controlled  by  a  veritable  army  of  more 
than  twenty  thousand  lay  officials.  To  effect  any  lasting 
educational  improvement  in  rural  education,  this  army  must 
be  organized  and  reimbued  with  the  new  purpose  of  the  new 
American  education.  That  “  the  men  who  control  the  purse 
strings  are  the  men  who  control  educational  destinies  ”  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  every  state  in  the  Union. 

Summing  up,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  the  county  school 
board  convention,  by  reason  of  its  concern  with  these  three 
fundamental  points  of  importance — the  democratization  of  the 
control  of  public  education,  the  elevation  of  the  standards 
of  efficiency  of  the  typical  American  school,  and  the  increase 
of  intelligent  action-  by  the  principal  administrative  force  in 
our  education — is  novel  in  its  character  and  significant  in  its 
potential  results.  Born  of  a  consciousness  of  the  ineffective¬ 
ness  of  what  should  be  the  most  influential  element  in  our  plan 
of  the  popular  control  of  public  education,  and  recognizing 
that  in  the  rural  school  is  centered  an  evident  incapacity  of 
American  education  to  accomplish  the  pace  of  modern  social 
and  educational  progress,  the  leaders  of  the  reform  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  reconstruct  the  chief  working  part  of  our  popular  edu¬ 
cational  machinery,  so  as  to  permit  a  regearing  of  the  typical 
American  school;  to  give  to  democracy  a  new  hold  upon  its 
chief  institution  by  restoring  in  the  representatives  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  the  directive  force  necessary  for  an  accelerated  progress  of 
the  typical  American  education. 

Edward  C.  Elliott 

Department  of  Education 

University  of  Wisconsin 


THE  ADAPTATION  OF  DEPARTMENTAL  TEACH- 
•  ING  TO  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Has  departmental  teaching  come  to  stay?  What  does  its 
spread  in  the  schools  of  New  York  City,  and  its  popularity 
among  teachers  and  pupils,  mean  to  future  methods  of  school 
organization  ? 

During  the  last  five  years  this  plan  of  teaching  has  extended 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  that  city  until  now  nearly  150 
are  so  organized. 

The  continuance  and  growth  of  departmental  teaching  in 
New  York  City  seem  to  indicate,  first,  that  the  plan  possesses 
positive  advantages  over  the  more  common  single-teacher 
plan  of  instruction;  and  second,  that  the  experience  of  these 
years  of  trial  must  have  evolved  some  positive  forms  for  its 
most  effective  adaptation  to  elementary  schools. 

So  it  is  both  possible  and  worth  while  to  present  at  this  time 
the  conditions  and  forms  governing  its  best  operation. 

The  following  statements  show  the  particular  need  of  a 
well-digested  plan  of  introduction. 

A  certain  principal  said  to  the  writer:  “  Departmental  teach¬ 
ing!  Yes,  I’ve  tried  that,  but  no  more  of  it  for  me.”  Upon 
inquiry  it  was  found  that  what  he  had  tried  and  called  depart¬ 
mental  teaching  had  little  or  no  relation  to  any  approved 
system.  He  had  actually  invited  disaster  by  his  own  errors. 

Another  class  of  principals  are  conducting  departmental 
teaching,  as  it  were,  “  by  main  strength.”  It  is  applied  in 
such  a  way  that  the  ordinary  changing  conditions  of  the 
school  affect  it  too  much.  New  school  terms,  new  teachers, 
absences,  and  physical  conditions  entail  unwonted  and  waste¬ 
ful  effort.  Usually  this  condition  follows  an  over-adaptation 
of  the  plan. 

A  large  number  of  principals,  therefore,  hesitate  to  under- 
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take  a  plan  which  seems  to  be  so  easily  interrupted.  They 
fortify  their  position  by  citing  particular  conditions  in  their 
schools  which  appear  to  them  insurmountable. 

The  point  to  see  is  that,  if  departmental  teaching  is  funda¬ 
mentally  more  valuable  than  the  single-teacher  plan,  then  it 
is  valuable  because  by  its  introduction  conditions  are  positively 
bettered. 

If,  then,  the  general  conditions  of  any  school  are  undesir¬ 
able,  the  proper  introduction  of  the  departmental  plan  should 
improve  these  conditions. 

There  may  be  conditions  in  a  given  school  which  hinder  the 
introduction  of  departmental  teaching,  but  such  instances  are 
extremely  rare. 

The  conditions  most  commonly  offered  as  detrimental  to 
departmental  teaching  are  really  only  those  conditions  which 
hinder  the  wrong  adaptation  of  departmental  teaching. 

The  plan  of  departmental  teaching,  which  experience  has 
evolved  as  best,  is  clearly  one  which  adapts  itself  rapidly,  and 
greatly  improves  conditions  and  results  in  all  schools,  large 
and  small. 

First,  it  is  significant  to  examine  the  principles  of  teaching 
which  underlie  the  development  of  the  proposed  method. 

St.\tement  of  Prixciples 

I.  THE  PRIME  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  TEACHER 
I.  Relation  to  the  pupil 

The  greatest  function  of  a  teacher  is  that  which  arises  from 
the  necessity  of  caring  for  the  individual  child.  This  duty 
is  best  fostered  when  each  teacher  is  largely  responsible  for  a 
certain  group  or  class  of  children. 

2.  Relation  to  the  branches  of  study 

Primarily,  the  child  is  in  school  for  the  express  purpose  of 
learning  something,  and,  therefore,  the  teacher’s  second  duty 
is  to  instruct  in  a  study  or  studies. 

The  best  instruction,  as  in  everything  else,  is  sure  to  result 
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from  particular  preparation  in  one  subject.  Hence,  the  most 
effective  expression  of  this  function  is  in  the  selection  of  a 
special  branch  by  each  teacher. 

3.  Relation  to  the  school 

Many  teachers  fail  to  recognize  the  great  value  of  the 
school  as  an  organized  whole  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
child. 

The  tendency  is  to  ignore  this  relation  as  much  as  possible 
by  conceiving  of  each  class  as  a  complete  whole.  In  many 
schools  teachers  do  not  know  how  to  work  together.  There  is 
no  common  forum — just  a  dictator. 

The  best  expression  of  this  relation  is  in  a  thoroly  organized 
faculty.  The  work  of  a  faculty,  as  such,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  functions  in  school  work.  But  there  is  a  vast  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  constructive  cooperation  and  a  destructive 
dictation.  Appearances  are  many  times  deceptive. 

The  unguarded  and  incapable  child  is  placed  in  school. 
Who  is  personally  and  directly  responsible  for  him?  His 
class  teacher.  The  child  goes  to  school  to  learn  something 
of  value — to  study  branches  of  knowledge.  Who  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  teaching  of  these  studies?  His  departmental 
teacher.  The  child  is  individually  a  part  of  the  school — a 
social  whole.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  school  ?  The  faculty. 
The  whole  teacher  is,  therefore,  one  who  can  control,  instruct, 
and  cooperate. 

II.  THE  THREEFOLD  NATURE  OF  THE  CHILD 

,  I.  The  mental  nature 

Primarily,  the  school  gives  chief  consideration  to  the  in¬ 
tellectual  development  of  the  child.  The  best  educative 
methods  facilitate,  above  all,  the  mental  act  of  learning.  Now 
the  fundamental  thought  in  mental  growth  is  self-activity. 
It  is  evident  that  school  organization  should  contemplate  and 
bring  about  conditions  under  which  each  individual  child  is 
given  a  free  opportunity  to  perform  and  is  held  responsible  for 
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a  proper  amount  of  work.  The  child  must  become  the  worker. 
All  methods  should  positively  facilitate  his  initiative  and  doing. 

2.  The  moral  nature 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  moral  nature  of  the  child 
is  best  developed  when  he  habitually  wills  to  do  his  best. 
The  first  and  greatest  problem  of  the  school  is  to  interest  him 
in  right  action.  Right  action  will  be  stimulated  and  will  fol¬ 
low  most  naturally  conditions  in  school  management  where 
the  child  is  offered  the  greatest  opportunity  for  freedom  of 
choice.  It  is  fundamental  to  see  that  there  is  no  possibility 
of  adequately  educating  the  moral  nature  unless  the  child  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  do  wrong  as  well  as  to  do  right. 

This  principle  of  freedom  has  been  so  abundantly  tested  in 
American  civilization  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  it 
is  not  accepted  universally  in  the  schools. 

There  are  two  requisites  in  school  organization  which  deter¬ 
mine  the  extent  and  force  of  moral  education. 

The  teacher,  his  character,  personality,  and  influence,  is  the 
first  determining  agency.  The  young  child  looks  to  persons 
in  authority  as  ideals.  Their  right  activity  becomes  surely  the 
right  activity  of  the  learner.  The  pupil  who  comes  under  the 
control  of  a  great  and  good  teacher  is  always  influenced  for 
good. 

The  method  of  school  organization  is  the  second  agency. 
That  method  is  always  best  which  allows  the  greatest  liberty. 
Of  course,  this  liberty  should  never  be  absolute  license,  nor 
should  it  approach  immoderation. 

As  liberty  of  action  is  really  granted  to  adults  only  in  a 
certain  degree,  so  it  should  be  granted  to  children  in  a  less 
degree,  but  it  is  just  as  important  to  see  that  no  method 
fosters  moral  development  except  that  which  recognizes  free 
will. 

3.*  The  physical  nature 

It  is  almost  trite  to  say  that  these  three  natures  of  the  child 
are  a  unity,  and  always  develop  together.  The  potent  fact 
is  that  no  one  of  these  natures  can  far  outstrip  another  without 
all  failing  to  properly  grow.  Each  supports  the  others. 
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Somehow,  as  Herbert  Spencer  long  ago  pointed  out,  the 
school  has  failed  to  give  proper  attention  to  the  physical 
development  of  children.  And  further,  as  he  pointed  out, 
what  the  school  has  provided  by  way  of  gymnastics  has  been 
ju.st  a  little  better  than  nothing. 

The  essential  point  to  realize  is  that  the  school  organization 
— the  school  program — should  in  its  execution  automatically 
bring  about  the  needed  physical  education  just  as  it  develops 
the  mental  and  moral  education.  Living  itself  provides  physi¬ 
cal  activity  for  adults. 

The  carpenter  needs  no  gymnastic  pyrotechnics.  The  office 
man  has  long  since  abandoned  his  dumbbells  and  has  takerf  to 
all  kinds  of  athletic  sports,  both  outdoor  and  indoor,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  necessitate  physical  exercise,  but  because  they 
supply  the  best  amusement  and  recreation — the  common  herit¬ 
age  of  all  mankind.  So  the  school  should  furnish  a  natural 
physical  relief  and  activity  for  the  child.  That  system  of 
school  organization  which  facilitates  the  frequent  physical 
relief  and  exercise  of  the  child  is  the  best. 

AN  IDEAL  PLAN  OF  ADAPTATION 

The  plan  herein  proposed  is  recommended  as  the  outgrowth 
of  present  experience.  The  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  best 
teachers  will  doubtless  favor  the  following  propositions  in  their 
entirety.  These  propositions  are  also  deduced  from  the  above 
statement  of  principles. 

I.  Personal  control  of  childrett 

Pupils  should  be  grouped  into  classes  and  grades  largely  as 
under  the  graded,  single-teacher  system.  Each  teacher  should 
be  assigned  to  a  class  as  its  “  class  teacher  ”  and  should  be 
held  responsible  for  the  personal  welfare  of  each  and  every 
child  in  his  class.*  He  should  also  be  held  particularly  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  matters  in  school  organization  relating  to  his 
class  which  do  not  properly  fall  under  the  control  of  some 
departmental  teacher.  And,  above  all,  he  should  be  the  teacher 
who  exerts  the  strongest  personal  influences  for  good  over 
each  and  every  member  of  his  class. 
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2.  Presentation  of  studies 

a.  ’A  common  study — English — Each  teacher  should  be 
a  class  teacher,  and  as  such  must  have  sufficient  time  allotted 
to  him  to  establish  a  potent  influence  for  good  and  to  perform 
the  many  class  duties  involved  in  school  organization.  These 
duties  are  many  and  comprehend  such  as  recording  the  attend¬ 
ance,  and  supervising  the  entrance  and  exit  of  pupils. 

The  most  economical  way  to  give  this  time  is  to  have  each 
teacher  teach  his  own  class  in  a  certain  subject  taught  in  com¬ 
mon  by  all  teachers. 

This  subject  should  be  English  or  one  or  more  of  its  sub¬ 
divisions.  The  reason  is  very  apparent.  English  is  a  formal 
study  in  the  elementary  school  which  is  fundamentally  common 
to  all  other  studies. 

b.  Departmental  studies — In  addition  to  being  a  class  teacher 
of  a  certain  class,  each  teacher  also  becomes  the  special  teacher 
of  a  certain  study  or  group  of  related  studies,  which  is  known 
as  a  department. 

3.  Faculty  organisation 

The  departmental  plan,  or  for  that  matter  any  plan,  will  not 
work  successfully  unless  there  is  a  properly  organized  faculty. 

Cooperation  is  greater  than  dictation.  Where  the  martinet 
principal  stalks  all  may  appear  well,  but  in  reality  desolation 
abounds. 

4.  Equipment  of  departments 

The  equipment  of  departments  will  follow  departmental 
teaching  almost  as  a  corollary.  But  this  feature  is  such  a  strik¬ 
ing  advantage  of  departmental  teaching  that  it  should  be 
developed  as  a  necessity.  The  purpose  and  work  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  should  positively  control  the  selection  of  all  furniture, 
apparatus,  and  supplies  which  it  uses. 

5.  General  method 

Three  of  the  important  conditions  of  method  are  here  stated. 

a.  Movement  of  classes — The  movement  of  classes  from 
one  department  to  another  is  essential  to  success.  The  class 
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teacher  must  feel  that  after  he  has  instructed  his  class  for  a 
time  in  the  common  subject,  he  can  best  serve  this  class  by 
sending  it  to  a  specially  equipped  department  under  a  special 
teacher,  while  he  in  turn  performs  a  like  function  with  another 
class. 

b.  Laboratory  zvork — The  system,  which  emphasizes  a  plan 
where  each  child  can  go  into  a  department  and  seek  informa¬ 
tion  and  do  work  as  an  individual,  is  surest  to  succeed.  Some 
argue  that  the  laboratory  plan  can  not  be  used  successfully  in 
elementary  schools.  But,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  teacher  in 
the  elementary  schools,  I  should  say  that  no  real  effort  has 
been  made  to  develop  any  sort  of  laboratory  method. 

c.  Units  of  work — Departmental  teaching  ought  to  intensify 
the  idea  that  when  a  child  has  accomplished  a  certain  unit  of 
work  he  should  have  credit  for  the  same,  and  should  not 
be  asked  to  repeat  it.  He  should  be  made  to  feel  that  school 
is  not  time  service,  but  a  service  of  definite  accomplishment. 

The  chief  advantages  of  the  above  plan  of  departmental 
teaching  over  other  plans  of  departmental  instruction  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows : 

1.  It  preserves  all  the  force  of  the  single-teacher  plan  by 
assigning  each  pupil  to  the  care  of  a  class  teacher,  and  provid¬ 
ing  ample  time  for  the  class  teacher  to  establish  his  influence. 

2.  It  enriches  the  teaching  by  providing  special  instruction 
in  all  content  branches. 

3.  The  work  of  making  a  program  is  made  very  simple. 

The  time  for  the  departments  is  first  assigned,  then  the  remain¬ 
ing  time  is  taken  by  each  class  teacher  for  the  common  study. 
Each  teacher  in  this  way  teaches  only  his  specialty  and  Eng¬ 
lish.  , 

4.  The  management  of  a  school  is  greatly  simplified.  What¬ 
ever  advantages  follow  the  present  single-teacher  system  are 
preserved.  The  ^physical  well-being  of  the  child  is  cared  for 
thru  the  development  of  the  first  function  of  the  teacher. 

The  teaching  of  the  child  is  intensified  thru  the  emphasis 
upon  the  second  function,  and  the  school  as  a  social  whole 
will  work  out  all  its  difficulties  of  internal  organization  thru 
the  faculty  control.  The  natural  distribution  of  responsibilities 
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thru  the  just  application  of  fundamental  principles  insures 
positive  results. 

5.  This  plan  is  easily  adaptable  to  all  normal  school  condi¬ 
tions.  Each  teacher  selects  a  study  as  a  specialty  and  instructs 
another  teacher’s  class  in  his  special  subject  while  that  teacher 
instructs  the  first  teacher’s  class  in  another  departmental 
subject. 

DETAILS  OF  .ADAPTATION 

In  discussing  the  details  of  departmental  teaching  the  writer 
has  drawn  freely  upon  the  results  of  four  questionnaires  which 
have  been  placed  at  his  disposal. 

One  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Edward  W.  Stitt,  District 
Superintendent  of  Districts  8  and  12,  New  York,  in  1903; 
two  were  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  of  New 
York  in  1903  and  1905 ;  and  another  was  conducted  by  the 
Schoolmen  of  New  York  in  October,  1905. 

I.  Assignment  of  studies 

The  principle  that  the  teacher  should  select  his  own  specialty 
should  prevail  as  far  as  possible.  Of  course,  compromises 
must  be  made. 

2.  Program 

The  time  before  and  after  all  recesses,  entrances,  and  dis¬ 
missals  should  be  given  to  the  class  teacher.  This  secures 
proper  opportunity  for  the  recording  of  attendance,  care  of 
clothing  and  books,  and  is,  therefore,  the  best  time  to  use  for 
the  common  study.  The  departmental  time  will  take  up  the 
middle  periods. 

This  arrangement  may  be  graphically  shown: 
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3.  Coordination  of  departments 

It  is  very  important  that  the  special  work  of  each  teacher 
be  as  nearly  equal  to  that  of  every  other  as  possible. 

Content  studies  may  be  placed  in  groups,  so  that  each  group 
shall  embrace  related  studies,  so  as  to  preserve  a  workable 
coordination. 

4.  Periods 

The  preferable  length  of  the  period  is  forty  minutes.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  sometimes  effective  to  have  some  periods,  as  manual 
training,  longer,  and  some,  as  music,  shorter.  A  variation  of 
five  or  ten  minutes  in  the  length  of  a  period  to  suit  particular 
conditions  is  not  material. 

5.  Movement  of  classes 

The  movement  between  classes  should  take  from  three  to 
five  minutes.  Some  speak  of  this  time  as  lost,  but  the  great 
necessity  of  physical  relief  ought  to  convince  one  that  an  in¬ 
termission  of  five  minutes  between  periods  for  free  movement 
between  departments  is  both  possible  and  profitable.  This 
movement  between  classrooms  may  be  used  as  a  brief  recreative 
recess,  and  in  modern  schools,  where  the  halls  are  wide  enough, 
it  will  be  found  possible  to  allow  some  free  play  during  this 
breathing  spell. 

6.  Study 

What  children  need  in  the  elementary  school  is  a  proper 
amount  of  time  for  independent  preparation  of  lessons. 
It  is  important  to  see  that  five  hours  is  about  all  the  time  that 
a  child  should  be  held  to  his  daily  school  work.  Therefore,  a 
large  part  of  the  time  for  independent  study  should  be  provided 
by  the  school  program.  The  full  school  time  for  a  subject 
should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  departmental  teacher,  so  that 
he  may  use  it  for  study  or  recitation.  Therefore,  each  de¬ 
partmental  teacher  should  control  all  the  time  assigned  to  his 
department. 

The  “  omnibus  study  period  ”  threatens  to  work  great  harm 
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to  the  principle  of  school  study,  and  is,  therefore,  not  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  part  of  a  departmental  school  program. 

Every  study  period  should  be  for  a  certain  study  under  the 
teacher  of  that  study. 

Home  study  must  be  carefully  controlled  by  the  faculty. 
Overwork  must  be  constantly  minimized. 

7.  Discipline 

In  general,  the  teacher  who  is  in  immediate  charge  of  a 
class  should  be  responsible  for  its  conduct.  The  responsibility 
for  the  discipline  between  periods  must  be  placed  by  some 
faculty  plan,  as  conditions  vary  so  much. 

8.  Attendance 

The  attendance  of  a  class  should  be  noted  and  recorded  in 
the  usual  way.  The  attendance  of  pupils  in  each  department  is 
easily  kept  by  the  class  president  or  secretary,  who  records 
the  same  in  a  book  which  should  be  signed  by  each  depart¬ 
mental  teacher.  Tardiness  and  leaving  the  room  on  the  part  of 
pupils  are  recorded  in  the  same  way.  Each  day  the  class 
teacher  attends  to  these  reports  and  other  such  reports  as  it 
may  be  found  best  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  class  teacher 
or  principal. 

9.  Correlation 

Correlation  is  a  serious  matter  and  must  be  worked  out  by 
the  faculty. 

10.  Absent  teachers 

Of  course,  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  left  by  the  absent 
teacher  depends  entirely  upon  the  ability  of  the  substitute  as 
under  any  system.  In  some  schools  strong  teachers  from 
lower  grades  have  acted  as  “  understudies  ”  so  that  the  sub¬ 
stitute  could  take  up  the  easier  work  of  a  lower  grade. 

II.  Records  and  reports 

The  record  of  each  pupil’s  work  should  be  recorded  as  per¬ 
formed,  and  it  should  be  made  in  each  subject  and  given  by  the 
teacher  of  that  subject.  Records  should  always  be  proportion- 
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ate  to  educational  value.  Reports  may  be  collected  by  the 
class  teacher  and  made  to  supervisors  and  parents  as  recorded. 
It  is  highly  essential  that  the  record  of  individual  pupils  be 
recorded  and  reported  to  parents  and  supervisors  by  depart¬ 
ments,  and  exactly  as  given  in  those  departments. 

12.  Spelling  and  penmanship 

Every  departmental  teacher,  as  he  is  also  an  English  teacher, 
should  be  very  watchful  of  and  largely  responsible  for  all 
the  spelling  and  penmanship  done  in  his  department.  This 
subject  is  a  proper  one  for  conference. 

13.  Head  of  department 

In  large  schools,  where  two  or  more  teachers  are  teaching 
the  same  subject,  one  should  be  made  head  of  the  dei)artment. 

14.  Text-books  and  supplies 

As  far  as  possible  each  departmental  teacher  should  have 
charge  of  the  text-books  and  supplies  which  belong  to  his 
work. 

15.  Fire  drills  and  regular  dismissals 

At  the  sound  of  the  fire  alarm  each  teacher  should  take 
charge  of  the  class  under  his  immediate  control,  and  proceed 
as  directed  for  classes  in  his  room.  Class  teachers  should 
receive  and  dismiss  their  classes  at  regular  entrances  and  dis¬ 
missals. 

16.  Sice  of  school 

Departmental  teaching  can  be  applied  successfully  to  any 
school  where  there  are  three  or  more  teachers  in  the  last  four 
years  of  the  course. 

In  general,  departmental  teaching  will  improve  the  work  of 
any  school  which  •lias  one  or  more  teachers  for  each  year  of 
the  course. 

17.  Detention 

If  children  are  detained  after  school  hours,  difficulty  will 
arise  f.^'orn  the  fact  that  two  or  three  teachers  will  reejuire  the 
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same  pupil  at  the  same  time.  This  conflict  may  be  easily  over¬ 
come  by  a  plan  which  provides  that  each  department  or  teacher 
may  detain  only  on  a  certain  day  of  each  week. 

Thus,  the  teacher  of  history,  for  example,  may  be  given  the 
first  right  to  detain  delinquent  pupils  on  Monday. 

The  above  presentation  of  an  ideal  plan  of  adaptation  for 
departmental  teaching  has  shown  only  the  positive  view.  No 
mention  has  been  made  of  the  plan  where  all  teaching  is  done 
in  the  departments,  or  where  each  year  has  its  own  circle  of 
departments,  or  where  each  teacher  in  his  peripetetic  round 
takes  his  handbag  and  goes  from  class  to  class.  The  first  plan 
is  hyperdepartmental  and  particularly  violates  the  first  func¬ 
tion  of  the  teacher,  the  second  breaks  the  force  of  the  second 
function  of  the  teacher,  and  the  third  violates  all  the  principles 
above  stated. 

There  is  another  plan  of  departmental  teaching  worthy  of 
mention.  It  is  that  plan  where  the  entire  school  is  seated  in  a 
large  study  hall,  and  at  the  end  of  each  period  classes  go  and 
come  from  adjoining  departments.  This  has  been  worked 
quite  successfully,  but  there  are  very  good  reasons  why  it  is  not 
an  ideal  system. 

Finally,  the  most  important  thing  to  realize  is  that  the  de¬ 
partmental  system  as  a  plan  of  school  organization  should 
be  such  that,  when  adopted,  it  comes  to  l>etter  the  effectiveness 
of  any  school,  large  or  small.  If  the  conditions  of  a  school  are 
poor,  then  the  proper  adaptation  of  departmental  teaching 
ought  to  greatly  improve  them. 

Van  Evrie  Kilpatrick 


Public  School  52, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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NOTES  ON  ETHICAL  TRAINING 

Parents  and  teachers  might  gain  a  useful  suggestion  from 
the  fact  that  as  medicine  becomes  more  scientific,  physicians 
become  less  dogmatic  in  their  theories  concerning  disease,  and 
more  cautious  and  reserved  in  their  dealing  with  the  human 
body.  The  ready-made  doctor  always  knows  what  to  do, 
and  he  never  lets  pass  an  opportunity  to  employ  his  drugs  or  his 
knife.  Whenever  he  sees  disordered  function  he  attacks  it 
directly,  not  considering  that  it  may  be  only  the  outcome  of 
very  complicated  and  subtle  disturbances  lying  far  out  of 
sight.  The  charlatan’s  procedure  seems  always  to  the  un¬ 
initiated  to  be  straightforward,  direct,  simple.  He  might  be 
said  to  treat  disease  in  a  common-sense  way.  If  you  show  him 
a  coated  tongue,  he  “  knows  ”  you  have  “  indigestion,”  or  a 
“  bad  liver,”  and  so  you  must  take  a  spoonful  of  his  “  specific  ” 
so  many  times  a  day.  But  the  competent  physician  understands 
that,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  whole  organism  is  involved 
in  any  particular  malady;  it  has  for  some  reason  lost  its  re¬ 
sistant  powers,  and  a  cure  can  be  achieved  only  when  these 
are  restored,  which  means  that  the  entire  program  of  every¬ 
day  life  must  be  taken  into  account.  The  efficient  doctor 
always  seeks  for  the  conditions  that  have  prevented  nature 
from  exercising  her  recuperative  influence,  or  that  have  turned 
her  aside  from  her  usual  course,  and  then  he  attempts  to 
modify  these  conditions.  This  leads  him  to  place  greater 
faith  in  hygiene  in  the  broadest  sense  than  in  drugs,  tho  this 
greatly  complicates  his  task,  and  makes  it  less  spectacular  and 
dramatic  in  the  eyes  of  the  patient  and  his  friends  than  the 
pyrotechnical  display  of  the  charlatan.  When  a  man  is  ailing 
he  likes  to  feel  that  something  very  specific  and  dynamic  is 
being  done  for  him.  This  is  one  reason  why  the  row  of 
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tumblers  and  the  boxes  of  pills  have  had  such  popularity  by 
the  bedside  of  the  sick.  When  one  is  in  the  clutches  of  dis¬ 
ease  he  will  often  swallow  stuff  which  nothing  could  induce 
him  to  take  when  he  is  in  better  condition  to  endure  it.  He 
hopes  thus  by  heroic  measures  to  speedily  undo  what  has  been 
years  perhaps  in  the  doing.  He  reasons  in  his  naive  way  that 
it  is  with  the  human  body  as  with  a  machine, — a  great  effect 
can  be  produced  instantly  if  one  can  apply  energy  enough.. 

The  keeping  of  the  spirit  in  health  and  restoring  it  thereto 
when  it  becomes  diseased  hears  some  analogy  to  the  treatment 
of  the  body.  The  charlatan  in  morals  is  ever  ready  with  his 
sovereign  remedy  for  all  the  errancies  of  childhood  and  youth. 
His  prescriptions  are  of  such  obvious  appropriateness,  too,  in 
the  eyes  of  many  teachers  and  parents,  that  his  counsel  is 
eagerly  sought  and  followed.  In  general,  his  system  of  moral 
and  educational  philosophy  reduces  itself  to  this:  When  a 
child  does  wrong,  his  will  is  vicious  or  lethargic,  and  it  should 
be  purified  and  stimulated  by  pains  and  penalties  of  some  sort. 
“  I  gave  him  a  good,  sound  whipping,”  said  a  mother  to  me 
recently  when  she  detected  her  hoy  of  seven  in  the  act  of 
appropriating  some  money  that  did  not  belong  to  him.  She 
did  not  give  a  moment’s  thought  to  modifying  the  environ¬ 
mental  influences  which  nurtured  this  deed  in  her  son;  she 
simply  applied  her  “  specific  ”  to  the  manifestation  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  the  comple.x,  predisposing  conditions  were  left  ex¬ 
actly  as  they  were  originally. 

All  modern  study  of  child-nature  is  showing  us  ever  more 
emphatically  that  behavior  is  in  any  particular  case  the  outcome 
of  an  exceedingly  intricate  complex  of  impulses  and  motives; 
and  the  more  one  investigates  the  springs  of  conduct  in  child¬ 
hood,  the  less  confidence  he  feels  in  his  ability  to  give  off-hand 
instructions  regarding  the  course  to  be  followed  in  any  special 
instance  of  wrong-doing.  He  feels  the  intelligent  physician’s 
dread  of  tampering  with  an  organism  which  is  but  ill-under- 
stood,  and  he  suspects  that  the  thing  is  ordinarily  too  com¬ 
plicated  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  simple  and  heroic  way  which 
alone  will  satisfy  “  common-sense  ”  people.  Whipping  or 
scolding  affords  a  cheap  and  convenient  method  of  procedure 
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for  all  transgressions  of  the  moral  law,  and  it  eases  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  those  guardians  of  youth  who  think  reform  in  one’s 
nature  comes  about  per  saltnm,  as  a  consequence  of  violent 
experiences;  but  unprejudiced  students  of  such  methods  of  pun¬ 
ishment  as  a  means  of  correcting  juvenile  offenses  are  agreed 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  are  a  failure.  At  best,  as 
employed  in  youth,  their  influence  is  usually  temporary,  and 
they  touch  only  the  externalities  of  conduct,  not  the  springs 
thereof.  The  state  has  discovered  that  the  prison  and  the 
whipping-post  do  not  reform  young  criminals;  nothing  can 
accomplish  this  but  a  long  period  of  training  that  begins  at  the 
very  bottom  and  literally  builds  uj)  a  new  moral  structure.  The 
method  is  slow,  and  it  lacks  in  spectacular  features ;  but  human 
nature  can  not  be  transformed  at  the  drop  of  the  hat. 

Students  of  child-development  are  coming  to  lay  chief  em¬ 
phasis  upon  prophylactic  rather  than  therapeutic  measures  in 
moral  training.  They  realize  that  by  the  eighth  or  ninth  year 
a  child  has  acquired  his  bent  in  respect  of  all  the  fundamental 
ethical  attitudes.  Indeed,  he  probably  has  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  ethical  structure  laid  as  early  as  the  third  year,  for 
by  this  time  he  has  discovered  whether  he  is  to  obey  the 
laws  of  society  as  exprest  thru  his  parents,  or  whether  he 
will  follow  laws  of  his  own  making.  He  comes  among 
us  dispc)sed  to  “  have  his  own  way,”  which,  unhappily,  is  not 
to  any  extent  an  ethical  way,  and  his  experiences  with  people 
during  the  first  three  years  settle  him  in  one  attitude  or  another, 
and  it  is  a  long  and  tedious  process  to  change  this  attitude 
afterward.  The  child  during  the  early  years  lays  the  basis  for 
all  his  later  expectations.  If  he  has  bullied  every  one  around 
him  at  the  start,  he  will  with  difficulty  give  up  the  idea  that  he 
must  be  indulged  in  all  his  desires.  So  the  mother  who  ex¬ 
cuses  everything  in  her  baby,  and  overlooks  his  disobedience 
and  obstinacy,  because  he  is  so  small  and  cunning,  must  expect 
to  keep  right  on  doing  the  same  for  him  as  he  grows  toward 
youth,  or  else  she  will  have  to  endure  many  severe  trials  of  will 
in  which  she  must  uniformly  succeed.  The  time  to  establish 
in  the  child  respect  for  authority,  and  a  disposition  to  yield 
to  it  readily  and  contentedly,  is  just  when  his  expectations  and 
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habits  are  getting  set,  for  then  the  task  presents  comparatively 
few  difficulties.  But  about  the  most  ineffective  method  of 
training  consists  in  giving  way  to  the  boy  until  he  gets  out  into 
the  world  where  his  actions  have  public  significance,  and  then 
begin  to  whip  him  for  deeds  which  heretofore  have  been  per¬ 
mitted. 

We  are  coming  to  appreciate  more  clearly  than  we  have  in 
the  past  that  conduct  is  an  e.xpression  of  the  life  as  a  whole, 
and  not  merely  of  the  will  in  a  narrow  sense.  Physiological 
conditions  exert  an  important  influence  upon  behavior.  Stu¬ 
dents  of  juvenile  crime  have  shown  that  the  majority  of  those 
who  are  sent  to  reform  schools  are  below  par  physiologically. 
They  are  often  depleted  nervously,  so  that  their  inhibiting 
power  is  reduced,  and  they  yield  readily  to  temptation.  The 
ethical  life  involves  constant  struggle  in  which  social  ideals 
make  war  upon  lower  promptings;  and  if  the  organism  be¬ 
comes  weakened  the  battle  is  apt  to  go  to  the  more  fundamental 
and  primitive  impulses.  A  drunkard  in  time  loses  control  over 
his  primitive  instincts,  because  alcohol  gradually  destroys  his 
inhibiting  power.  So  in  nervous  fatigue  we  say  a  person  is 
“not  himself”;  he  is  likely  to  become  irritable,  moody,  dis¬ 
agreeable;  and  worst  of  all,  he  can  not  so  effectively  resist 
suggestions  to  arjti-social  and  criminal  conduct.  In  order 
that  ethical  and  moral  ideals  may  gain  and 'keep  the  upper 
hand  in  one’s  conduct,  the  organi.sm  must  be  kept  well  supplied 
with  energy,  and  never  be  permitted  to  get  out  of  repair.  In 
childhood  the  chief  concern  of  the  parent  must  be  to  build  a 
thoroly  sound  body  and  develop  good  physiological  habits. 
It  will  prove  fruitless  in  the  majority  of  instances,  probably, 
to  try  to  inculcate  moral  conduct  directly  when  the  child  is  in 
a  bad  state  of  nerves,  or  when  he  is  acquiring  practises  that 
result  in  physiological  waste.  I  have  seen  neurotic,  ill-poised 
boys  chastised  in  one  way  and  another  for  offenses  which  re¬ 
sulted  from  weakened  inhibition;  and  the  evidence  all  indicated 
that  they  were  injured  rather  than  benefited  by  such  treat¬ 
ment.  These  boys  could  be  reformed  only  by  renovating  the 
entire  organism,  giving  it  greater  stability  and  power ;  but  this 
is  a  slow  process,  requiring  patience  and  insight,  and  it  will 
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seem  disheartening  to  some  persons  who  desire  quick  and 
striking  returns  from  their  investments  in  moral  training.  But 
people  who  place  their  faith  in  shallow,  showy  measures  in  the 
cure  of  disease  of  character  seem  to  have  no  l>etter  success  than 
does  the  charlatan  with  his  nauseating  and  violent-acting 
drugs. 

Given  a  body  capable  of  generating  a  supply  of  energy  ade¬ 
quate  to  all  the  needs  of  an  active  life,  and  given  a  nervous 
system  capable  of  responding  effectively  and  appropriately  to 
the  stimulations  from  a  comple.x  environment  of  people  and 
things,  and  we  have  an  organism  fitted  to  profit  by  ethical  ex¬ 
perience, — to  learn  ethical  lessons.  Give  a  boy  so  equipped  an 
opportunity  to  have  constant  give-and-take  relations  with  his 
fellows,  in  which  he  is  helped  to  discover  that  it  pays  in  the 
end  to  be  generous  and  to  play  the  game  fair,  and  he  will  not 
fail  to  grow  ethically.  All  the  students  of  child-nature  from 
Plato  down,  with  whom  I  am  familiar,  have  stated  this  principle 
more  or  less  clearly  and  in  one  form  or  another,  and  it  does 
not  seem  that  we  will  go  astray  if  we  place  our  faith  in  it. 
We  can  not  develop  ethical  conduct  in  a  chiltl  by  keeping  him 
in  the  home  or  schoolroom,  and  having  him  learn  definitions 
about  good  behavior.  This  seems  to  many  people  a  simple 
and  direct  method  but  it  is  too  simple,  so  much  so  that  it  does 
not  reach  down  into  the  springs  of  conduct.  Ethical  rules  lie 
on  the  surface  of  the  boy’s  nature  until  they  are  vitalized  and 
enriched  by  a  wealth  of  experience  in  which  the  truths  they 
portray  are  enforced  upon  him  thru  his  eyes  and  ears,  and 
skin,  perhaps.  Nothing  can  take  the  place  in  ethical  train¬ 
ing  of  direct,  significant,  personal  experience.  We  are  hearing 
a  great  deal  today  concerning  the  ethical  value  of  good  litera¬ 
ture;  but  s6me  special  studies  have  shown  that  children  from 
eight  to  sixteen  or  thereabouts  who  have  been  supplied  with  the 
best  literature  of  all  times  have  not  exhibited  in  their  own 
conduct  the  virtues  depicted  in  their  reading.  They  became 
selfish  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  reading,  and  really  grew  more 
and  more  thoughtless  of  the  people  about  them.  Their  read¬ 
ing  left  them  static ;  they  had  little  occasion  to  work  out  con¬ 
cretely  the  ethical  situations  portrayed  in  the  literature,  and 
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the  influence  was  rather  harmful  than  otherwise.  One  often 
meets  people  who  are  reflectively  and  sentimentally  ethical, 
they  seem  to  know  what  is  good  conduct,  and  they  feel  right 
toward  it,  but  they  are  weak  and  ineffective  in  action.  They 
can  talk  against  evil  in  private  and  civic  life,  and  they  get 
worked  up  over  it;  but  they  never  do  anything  to  remedy 
ethical  disorders.  It  is  as  true  in  moral  matters  as  in  anything 
else:  one  acquires  efticiency  therein  only  by  much  significant 
experience,  in  which  he  is  compelled  to  act  in  order  to  avoid 
the  inevitable  penalties  of  lack  of  action  or  of  wrong  action. 

•The  playground  may  be  made  of  the  utmost  value  in  ethical 
training;  indeed,  a  boy  who  does  not  play  a  great  deal  with 
his  fellows  can  not  develop  a  broad  ethical  character.  In  asso¬ 
ciation  with  adults  only  he  is  not  brought  into  a  wide  range  of 
vital  situations  in  which  he  may  learn  that  in  the  measure  that 
he  gives  in  that  measure  will  he  receive.  The  chief  function 
of  grown  people  in  the  ethical  training  of  a  child  should  be 
to  help  him  to  see  what  is  ethically  right  in  his  life  with  his 
fellows.  The  child’s  tendency  is  to  interpret  everything  from 
the  standpoint  of  his  own  personal  interests ;  that  is  right  which 
adds  to  his  pleasure,  and  that  is  wrong  which  interferes  with 
it,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  e.xperiences  of  all  others  affected. 
The  child  is  blind-  and  impulsive  in  his  prejudices,  and  the 
adult  who  has  had  his  vision  clarified  must  help  the  child  to 
see  straight.  And  further,  the  child’s  ethical  vision  is  con¬ 
nected  very  intimately  with  his  epidermis,  as  it  were ;  and  the 
adult  must  see  to  it  that  the  learner  of  life’s  ways  suffers  the 
consequences  of  his  actions  early,  before  they  get  settled  into 
habits.  To  shield  a  young  child  from  the  natural  penalties  of 
acts  which  if  practised  in  maturity  will  cause  him  misery  is 
the  worst  sort  of  ethical  miseducation.  We  ought  not  to  let 
our  instinctive  sympathies  for  young  and  tender  things  lead 
us  into  folly  in  bearing  for  them  the  results  of  their  wrong 
actions. 

M.  V.  O’Shea 

University  of  Wisconsin 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  AND  JUVENILE  DELIN¬ 
QUENCY 

It  has  been  characteristic  of  American  social  life  that  in¬ 
stitutions  should  develop  to  meet  needs  as  they  have  arisen. 
The  system  of  juvenile  reform  schools  now  having  an 
annual  attendance  of  nearly  thirty-five  thousand  did  not  grow 
out  of  the  public  school  system,  as  should,  logically,  have  been 
the  case,  but  evolved  independently  under  the  combined  pres¬ 
sures  of  the  penal  system  of  the  department  of  justice  and  of 
various  philanthropic  agencies.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
truant  schools,  sometimes  rising  to  the  dignity  of  parental 
schools,  where  the  child  receives  support  as  well  as  compulsory 
education,  the  public  school  system  has  had  no  agencies  for 
looking  after  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  proven  relatively  in¬ 
corrigible. 

And  while  the  public  school,  busied  with  its  millions  of 
normal  and  amenable  children,  has  been  developing  its  tradi¬ 
tions  of  administration  and  education,  that  other  smaller  body 
of  institutions  known  as  the  juvenile  reform  schools  has  also 
built  up  an  extensive  system  of  practises  and  ideals  which  are 
full  of  educational  significance.  But  in  considerable  meas¬ 
ure  these  two  systems  of  educational  jurisdiction  have  occu¬ 
pied  separate  compartments ;  neither  under  the  law  nor  in  pro¬ 
fessional  intercourse  have  their  members  been  brought  to¬ 
gether.  The  reform  school  has  received  its  pupils  from  the 
hands  of  the  courts,  and  has  administered  to  them  an  educa¬ 
tion  of  its  own  devising,  an  education  with  many  most  note¬ 
worthy  features;  and  the  public  school  has,  when  the  incor¬ 
rigible  child  forced  its  way  (as  it  seldom  did)  within  the  walls, 
“  suspended  ”  or  “  expelled  ”  him  and  has  taken  little  or  no 
note  of  his  subsequent  career. 
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In  the  pioneer  stages  of  educational  development  this  lack 
of  coordination  between  two  educational  agencies  is  possibly 
excusable,  but  the  pioneer  days  are  past  in  American  education 
and  there  are  indications  that  a  stage  of  integfration  is  ap¬ 
proaching.  On  the  side  of  the  public  school  increased  attention 
is  being  given  to  the  development  of  truant  schools  and  other 
special  institutions  designed  for  the  pupils  who  do  not  fit  the 
average  conditions  of  the  graded  system.  On  the  side  of 
correctional  education,  the  rapid  development  of  the  juvenile 
court,  probation  system,  and  parole  system  serves  to  indicate 
the  approach  of  a  more  intimate  relation  with  the  public  school. 
It  would  seem  to  be  a  suitable  time  for  educational  stock-taking, 
to  the  end  that  the  results  of  the  experience  of  both  classes  of 
institutions  might  be  made  available. 

Certainly  the  time  has  arrived  when  every  educator  worthy 
of  the  name  can  emphatically  stand  for  the  position  that  it  is  the 
business  of  the  public  system  of  education  to  take  account  of 
the  educational  need  of  all  children  within  the  customary 
school  ages.  Today  the  state  is  supporting  almost  entirely 
the  education  of  youthful  delinquents  in  the  United  States. 
In  somewhat  less  measure  it  is  also  supporting  and  educating 
other  types  of  defectives  or  dependents,  as  the  feeble-minded, 
the  deaf,  the  blind,  and  the  orphaned.  The  institutions  for  these 
children  are,  in  fact,  real  but  unrecognized  parts  of  the  public 
school  system.  The  lack  of  coordination  between  the  various^ 
divisions  of  this  system  is  wasteful  and  destructive.  Private 
and  philanthropic  efforts  for  the  care  of  dependents  and  de¬ 
fectives,  it  is  generally  agreed,  should  be  encouraged,  but 
there  should  be  somewhere  an  agency  which  would  assume 
some  responsibility  for  the  effective  organization  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  forces  now  at  work.  In  its  present  position,  the  public 
school  should  be  that  agency. 

Compulsory  education,  logically  carried  out,  imposes  upon 
the  public  school  the  obligation  of  ascertaining  the  location 
and  condition  of  all  children  of  school  age.  Those  for  whom 
private  agencies  are  not  providing  must  come  under  the  care 
of  the  public  school.  Among  these  will  be  many  who  are 
defective  and  many  more  who  belong  to  the  more  or  less  incor- 
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rigible  class.  Between  the  public  school  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  court  on  the  other  there  is  at  present  no  place  for  these* 
classes  of  children,  tho  they  may  be  fitted  for  neither,  Ob^ 
viously  the  responsibility  for  providing  for  their  educational 
needs  must  rest  upon  the  public  school.  In  other  words,  the 
carrying  out  of  child  labor  laws  and  compulsory  education  laws 
necessarily  devolves  upon  the  public  school  the  necessity  of 
bridging  the  gap  now  existing  between  the  day  school  and. 
the  reform  school. 

In  facing  these  newer  responsibilities  there  are  a  number  of 
points  at  which  each  institution  may  profit  by  the  experience 
of  the  other.  The  juvenile  reform  school,  considering  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  undertaken  by  it,  the  absence  of  a 
satisfactory  body  of  knowledge  in  this  field  of  education,  and 
the  meager  support  in  financial  and  other  ways  which  it  has 
received  from  the  state  and  the  public,  has  done  a  remarkable 
work.  It  has  develoiied  some  able  educators  and  produced  a 
rich  body  of  educational  experience.  In  enlarging  its  work, 
however,  it  will  have  to  borrow  from  the  public  school  system 
in  at  least  two  essential  respects. 

Nowhere  in  the  United  States  has  there  yet  developed  any 
system  of  training  for  the  teachers  of  delinquents.  Few  of 
the  schools  are  able  to  insist  on  any  special  degree  of  training 
in  their  teachers.  The  best  of  the  schools  take  young  men  and 
women  and  put  them  thru  a  period  of  apprenticeship,  and  thus 
make  of  them  teachers,  guards,  industrial  specialists,  and  the 
like.  The  weaker  schools  take  whom  they  can  get  and  trust 
to  luck.  For  this  work  special  training  is  fully  as  requisite  as 
it  is  in  nursing.  The  training  of  the  average  normal  school 
is  poor  preiyaration  for  work  in  juvenile  reform  schools.  In 
some  of  these  schools  (and  those  that  have  tried  to  realize  the 
best  by  employing  only  teachers  trained  in  normal  schools) 
may  be  seen  young»women  teachers  laboriously  training  four¬ 
teen-year-old  boys  in  second-grade  work  by  methods  applicable 
to  seven-year-old  children.  But  the  literary  side  of  reform 
school  education  is  only  a  small  part;  much  more  important 
is  the  industrial  work  and  organized  moral  education  which  the 
institution  tries  to  carry  on.  For  these  purposes  normal  school 
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study  is  no  preparation.  A  special  training  is  requisite  which 
can  be  given  only  in  connection  with  some  large  institution  of 
the  best  type  for  delinquents.  It  is  sometimes  said  of  college 
.graduates  as  teachers  that  they  have  much  theory  and  little 
practical  knowledge;  and  this  is  unquestionably  a  characteristic 
weakness ;  but  of  the  reform  school  teacher  as  he  is  today  it  can»/ 
certainly  be  said  that  he  has  much  or  little  practical  knowledge, 
with  no  theory  in  any  case.  In  other  words,  he  has  never 
learned  to  reflect  upon  his  work,  to  conceive  it  with  reference 
to  its  ends,  and  to  view  it  from  a  somewhat  scientific  stand¬ 
point.  To  this  broad  statement,  of  course,  there  are  exceptions, 
but  they  are  few  simply  because  the  present  system  does  not 
produce  anything  else. 

In  the  second  place,  the  reform  schools  have  not  kept  pace 
with  modern  investigations  of  educational  method.  In  the 
fields  of  moral  and  industrial  education  in  which  the  public 
school  has  learned  so  little  they  have  made  marked  advances; 
but  in  the  matter  of  literary  education,  as  it  is  usually  called 
in  these  institutions,  they  are  far  behind.  It  is  well  known,  of 
course,  that  half  a  century  ago  these  schools  were  essentially 
prisons  for  children ;  and  they  retained  all  the  hard  and  severe 
features  of  prison  discipline.  Their  most  marked  evolution 
has  been  in  the  direction  of  sloughing  off  the  traits  of  penal 
institutions.  Individuality  has  been  cultivated,  work  has  been 
made  attractive  and  truly  educative,  and  the  principle  of  self¬ 
activity  has  been  largely  introduced  in  their  moral  training.' 
But  in  the  school  work,  more  strictly  so  called,  the  old  habits  of 
formalism  are  still  retained.  Studies  are  still  pursued  in  a 
mechanical  way  and  with  an  entire  absence  of  self-activity. 
Work  in  the  staple  studies  of  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
grammar  is  still  taken  without  any  reference  to  what  the 
child’s  experience  and  concrete  associations  may  have  been. 
Painstaking  drills  that  have  no  valid  educational  outcome  'are 
still  much  in  vogue. 

Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  one  finds  some  genuine  education. 
In  some  schools  the  boys,  separated  from  parents  and  friends, 
take  up  letter  writing  with  pathetic  eagerness  and  interest  and 
make  rapid  progress.  Possibly  because  the  children  of  this 
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class  have  some  natural  bent  in  the  direction  of  music,  or 
because  the  conditions  of  institutional  life  and  special  teachers 
favor  it,  many  schools  have  made  of  this  a  vital  subject.  Other 
schools  have  introduced  into  their  cottage  libraries  books  of  a 
kind  that  boys  and  girls  can  and  will  read,  not  treatises  on 
ethical  subjects  or  other  ponderous  works  little  adapted  to 
childish  intelligence,  and  the  result  is  some  genuine  literary 
education.  But  on  the  whole  the  charge  seems  true;  the  re¬ 
form  school  teachers  are  not  studying  education,  and  their 
school  work,  taking  into  full  account  the  unprepossessing 
material  with  which  they  have  to  deal,  is  capable  of  vast 
improvement.  A  greater  participation  of  the  teachers  of  these 
schools  in  the  educational  thought  of  the  day,  as  found  in 
associations  of  teachers  and  schools  of  educational  study,  will 
be  one  of  the  conditions  essential  to  a  closer  union  of  educa¬ 
tional  forces. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reform  schools  have  evolved  cer¬ 
tain  educational  procedures  which  will  ultimately  possess  much 
significance  for  public  school  workers.  The  classification  of 
children  is  something  to  which  they  have  given  much  atten¬ 
tion.  Under  the  cottage  system  (whicli  is  now  the  char¬ 
acteristic  feature  of  all  the  better  institutions),  segregation  has 
become  easy,  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  the  schools  have  em¬ 
ployed  it  as  a  means  of  discipline  and  moral  training.  In  the 
public  school,  of  course,  there  is  but  one  system  of  classification 
(except  that,  in  an  occasional  city,  boys  are  separated  from 
girls) ;  that  is,  classification  on  the  basis  of  intellectual  at¬ 
tainment,  or,  as  popularly  known,  grading.  A  further  classi¬ 
fication  is  being  attempted  in  a  few  cities  in  the  establishment 
of  the  so-called  ungraded  room  or  special  room.  A  few  cities 
classify  their  truants  or  incorrigibles  into  special  schools ;  and 
one  city  at  least  is  trying  to  establish  special  schools  on  a  larger 
scale  to  meet  the  needs  of  nervous  children,  of  the  older  chil¬ 
dren  of  foreigners,  cind  the  like. 

But,  broadly  speaking,  the  only  system  of  classification  in 
American  education  is  that  based  on  intellectual  attainments 
and  all  pupils  in  a  given  class  or  grade  must  keep  up  an  equal 
pace  in  their  onward  march.  Outside  of  this,  proposed  sys- 
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terns  of  classification  are  not  sympathetically  received  in  the 
public  school  system.  The  reform  school,  however,  has  given 
little  attention  to  grading  based  on  intellectual  attainment. 
On  the  whole,  it  has  gone  much  more  fundamentally  into  the 
problem  of  grouping  children  for  educational  purposes.  It 
is  true  that  no  uniformity  at  present  exists  among  the  various 
schools  in  their  systems  of  classification.  But  all  are  more  or 
less  vaguely  recognizing  the  fact  that,  for  purposes  of  moral 
and  intellectual  development,  it  is  of  chief  importance  that 
children  of  like  capacity  and  standards  lie  grouped  together 
in  order  that  there  may  be  the  least  of  moral  contamination, 
the  least  of  the  pressure  that  comes  from  teaching  the  dull 
with  the  bright,  and  the  most  of  the  educational  good  that  can 
come  by  having  associated  together  those  who  profit  best  under 
the  same  treatment. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  for  example,  it  is  customary  to 
group  children  with  reference  to  their  moral  character.  The 
innocent  are  not  associated  with  the  hardened ;  the  industrious 
and  earnest  are  not  left  with  the  indifferent  and  troublesome. 
The  first  and  most  obvious  justification  of  this  segregation  is 
found  in  the  thought  that  the  impressionable  must  not  be  left 
to  the  contaminating  influences  of  those  who  are  prone  to 
stimulate  evil  tendencies.  But,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  chief 
purpose  of  segregation  in  reform  schools  is  something  else. 
Only  under  segregation  is  it  possible  to  administer  to  each  class 
the  treatment  most  appropriate  to  that  class.  The  hardened  in¬ 
mates  of  the  reform  school  can  be  morally  redeemed  by  sys¬ 
tematic  treatment;  but  they  must  be  put  under  discipline  and 
development  which  would  be  altogether  unfitted  for  the  more 
impressionable  child.  The  partially  feeble-minded  and  those 
who  seem  to  be  moral  imbeciles  may  be  measurably  educated, 
but  they  must  receive  appropriate  treatment  and  be  carried 
along  at  a  pace  which  represents  their  educational  maximum. 
In  other  words,  segregation  in  reform  schools  is  for  much  the 
same  purpose  that  segregation  exists  in  hospitals ;  it  prevents 
contagion,  but,  possibly  more  important,  it  permits  to  each 
class  its  most  effective  treatment. 

While,  of  course,  it  is  true  that  no  system  fitted  to  reform 
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school  practise  could  be  carried  over  bodily  into  the  very 
different  conditions  of  the  public  schools,  there  is,  nevertheless, 
good  reason  to  believe  that  these  schools  have  much  to  gain  and 
little  to  lose  from  the  partial  introduction  of  groupings  of 
children  different  from  those  which  now  prevail.  Under  a 
compulsory  education  law,  for  example,  the  schoolroom  must 
receive  the  boys  (and  sometimes  girls)  who  have  become 
morally  unfit  for  permanent  association  with  normal  chil¬ 
dren.  It  has  become  customary  for  the  harassed  teacher  and 
principal  ultimately  to  expel  such  a  child  or  otherwise  to  force 
him  out  of  the  school.  Much  is  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
teacher  who,  with  forty-four  normal,  fairly  well-behaved 
children  in  a  room,  has  forced  upon  her  a  forty-fifth  who  is 
not  up  with  the  work,  who  is  without  interest,  and  who  neces¬ 
sarily  demands  of  her  a  disproportionate  share  of  time  and 
energy.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  we  have  no  right  to  remove  this 
black  sheep  from  the  white  flock  and  compel  him  to  associate 
with  his  kind,  because  we  should  thereby  permanently  deprive 
him  of  the  opportunity  to  profit  from  the  example  of  the  better 
children.  But  the  interests  of  the  forty-four  must  also  be 
considered.  The  harm  to  these  children  is  not  solely  or 
chiefly  a  matter  of  contagion ;  the  harm  to  them  is  found  in 
the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  unruly  child,  the 
teacher  must  adopt  towards  the  whole  room  an  attitude  quite 
different  from  that  which  would  be  most  serviceable  if  this 
individual  were  absent. 

Right  here  lies  the  core  of  the  difficulty  in  the  schoolroom 
which  has  the  misfit  pupil.  The  pupil  who  is  behind  his 
grade  is  a  source  of  confusion  to  the  entire  room;  the  pupil 
whose  rate  of  progress  is  less  than  that  of  the  average  disturbs 
the  progress  of  the  rest.  Whether  the  pupil  be  a  moral,  mental, 
or  physical  misfit,  he  breaks  the  unity  of  the  group,  claims  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  teacher’s  energy,  and,  himself, 
fails  to  profit  by  the  work.  On  the  other  hand,  a  system  of 
classification  which  would  tend  to  group  by  themselves  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  moral,  mental,  or  physical  peculiarities  would, 
while  possibly  offering  an  opportunity  for  these  peculiarities  to 
grow  under  example,  nevertheless  open  such  avenues  for  profit- 
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able  and  appropriate  education  as  to  much  more  than  counter¬ 
act  the  other  influences.  This  is  what  the  reform  schools  have 
discovered.  They  put  the  slow  cases  together  and  adopt  for  ^ 
them  the  most  appropriate  treatment.  They  put  together  the 
hardened  and  the  vicious,  and  then  bring  to  hear  upon  them 
the  discipline,  the  training,  and  the  incentives  that  will  cause 
them  to  undergo  right  development. 

Experience  with  ungraded  rooms  so  far  has  demonstrated 
that  a  capable  teacher,  given  a  class  composed  of  so-called 
incorrigibles,  will  soon  develop  a  course  of  educational  treat¬ 
ment  appropriate  to  the  situation.  One  often  hears  teachers 
say  that  they  would  not  care  for  the  bad  boy  if  only  they  could 
have  a  class  of  bad  boys;  it  is  the  presence  of  those  in  the 
room  demanding  various  kinds  of  treatment  and  discipline  that 
destroys  the  harmony.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  certain  that  a 
teacher  with  a  class  of  children,  all  of  whom  were  slow,  would 
soon  find  means  of  educating  them  far  more  than  is  now  pos¬ 
sible  under  the  competitive  conditions  of  a  classroom  full  of 
children,  some  alert  and  keen,  some  slow  and  plodding. 

The  public  school  has  also  much  to  learn  from  the  reform 
school  in  the  matter  of  industrial  work.  Like  the  negro 
schools  of  the  South,  the  reform  schools  have  found  by  experi¬ 
ence  that  they  are  dealing  with  a  class  of  children  to  whom 
vocational  education,  impossible  of  attainment  if  not  given  by 
the  school,  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  So  significant  has  this 
view  of  the  situation  become  that  a  majority  of  reform  schools 
have  come  to  call  themselves  industrial  schools.  As  is  well 
known,  dealing  with  youthful  criminals  and  vagrants,  the  re¬ 
form  schools  have  long  ago  discovered  that  the  most  potent 
means,  both  of  discipline  and  of  education,  is  work  which  is 
vocational  in  character.  In  other  words,  they  have  tried  to 
make  their  charges  self-supporting  by  teaching  them  trades, 
or  at  least  by  accustoming  them  to  labor,  and  to  take  an  inter¬ 
est  in  labor.  Notwithstanding  numerous  failures  that  must  be 
put  to  their  account,  it  still  remains  true  that  along  this  line 
of  education  they  are  and  have  been  succeeding.  They  com¬ 
bine  industrial  work  and  manual  training  with  the  ordinary 
school  work  in  much  the  same  way  that  is  now  being  prac- 
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tised  in  the  successful  institutions  for  the  blacks,  notably 
Hampton  and  Tuskegee. 

It  is  yet  too  early  to  say  just  what  form  industrial  work  will 
finally  assume  in  the  public  school  system.  The  problem  is 
vast  and  intricate.  But  observant  students  of  public  educa¬ 
tion,  seeing  the  general  decay  of  the  old  forms  of  apprentice¬ 
ship  and  the  high  specialization  of  modern  industry,  feel 
that  the  time  must  soon  come  when,  in  default  of  aid 
from  other  quarters,  the  public  school  must  assume  an  in¬ 
creasing  share  of  the  burden  of  rendering  the  youth  of  the 
country  self-supporting  and  industrially  capable.  European 
countries  are  at  present  facing  this  problem  more  seriously 
than  we. 

But  when  we  do  take  it  up,  we  shall  go  to  the  reform  schools 
for  their  experience.  They  have  tried  many  expedients  which 
have  failed  and  they  have  found  some  that  succeed.  They 
know  in  some  measure  the  cost  of  industrial  education ;  they 
know  the  trades  that  can  be  taught  under  school  conditions; 
they  are  beginning  to  learn  the  relation  of  manual  training  to 
vocational  work;  they  have  begun  to  discover  the  possibilities 
of  artistic  and  scientific  horticulture  and  agriculture;  and  they 
are  finding  that,  in  this  field,  some  children  may  become  skilled 
workmen  and  some  must  forever  remain  in  the  ranks  of  the 
unskilled.  Then,  too,  these  schools  have  acquired  much  valu¬ 
able  information  and  experience  regarding  the  necessary 
equipment  of  the  teacher  of  trades  and  industry.  They  know 
something  of  the  conditions  of  specialization.  In  fact,  in  a 
general  way  having  worked  long  at  the  problem,  they  have 
much  of  the  wisdom  of  experience  by  which  others  may  profit. 

Intermediate  between  the  public  school  with  its  normal 
pupils  and  the  reform  school  with  its  legally  sentenced  in- 
corrigibles  there  is  a  field  for  the  care  and  education  of  children 
which  has  only  recently  received  consideration.  Every  city 
and  town  has  its  wayward  children  who,  not  bad  enough  for 
the  reform  school,  are  yet,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  more  or 
less  unsuited  to  the  public  school  classes  as  now  organized. 
Where  the  juvenile  court  has  been  effectively  developed,  the 
number  of  this  class  discovered  has  been  large.  If  they  have 
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been  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  they  have  been  suspended 
or  are  truant  in  many  cases.  Frequently  the  parents  of  these 
children,  possibly  both  being  laborers,  can  exercise  no  ade¬ 
quate  control  over  them.  The  police  are  loath  to  interfere  with 
them  and  the  courts,  when  they  are  arrested,  are  disposed  to  be 
lenient. 

Within  the  last  few  years  we  have  seen  the  rapid  rise  of 
agencies  calculated  to  deal  with  these  children.  The  juvenile 
court  has  served  to  diagnose  the  disease.  Following  in  the 
steps  of  the  juvenile  court  has  come  the  probation  system,  a 
system  at  first  voluntary,  then  officially  recognized  and  sup¬ 
ported.  The  probation  officers  have  been  obliged  to  cooperate 
with  the  public  schools  in  carrying  their  work  into  effect.  If 
different  authorities  are  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of 
compulsory  education  laws  and  for  probation,  the  desirability 
of  cooperation  has  soon  become  apparent. 

Speaking  generally  of  the  United  States,  it  may  justly  be 
said  that  the  juvenile  court  and  probation  system  as  well  as  the 
complete  enforcement  of  compulsory  education  and  child  labor 
laws  are  all  on  trial  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  No  edu¬ 
cator  doubts  the  outcome,  but  many  years  must  probably 
elapse  before  we  shall  have  anything  like  a  systematic  and 
coherent  system  of  dealing  with  the  delinquencies  and  failings 
of  children  and  their  parents.  The  presence  of  an  occasional 
enthusiast  like  Judge  Lindsay  of  Denver  accomplishes  great 
results  in  arousing  and  organizing  public  sentiment.  The  fact 
that  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Salt  Lake  City  is  a 
member  of  the  Juvenile  Court  Commission  of  that  city  is  not 
without  significance.  There  is  still  room  for  pioneer  workers 
in  the  field  of  popularizing  these  movements  and  procuring  for 
them  adequate  support. 

But  what  is  most  needed  at  present  is  an  integration  of  these 
forces,  as  was  stated  at  the  outset.  From  the  well-regulated 
classroom  in  the  better  school  of  today  thru  all  the  stages  of 
ungraded  class,  special  class,  day  truant  school,  juvenile  court, 
probation  system,  reform  school,  parole  system,  and  state 
schools  for  defectives,  we  are  concerned  with  the  education  of 
children.  The  education  of  children  can  be  accomplished  by 
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no  uniform  method  or  institution.  The  neglected,  the  weak, 
and  the  depraved  must  have  special  treatment,  just  as  indi¬ 
viduals  of  weak,  neglected,  or  ruined  bodies  must  have  special 
treatment.  Child  labor  laws  are  ineffective  without  compul¬ 
sory  education  laws;  and  these  are  really  of  little  avail  unless 
special  schools  or  rooms  be  provided  for  the  children  who  do 
not  fit  the  graded  school  system.  The  juvenile  court  with¬ 
out  probation  serves  little  useful  purpose,  and  the  probation 
system  should  be  very  intimately  blended  with  the  compulsory 
attendance  system  of  the  community.  Some  children  must 
be  sent  to  reform  schools  and  parental  schools  to  be  there 
maintained  at  great  expense  to  the  state,  but  this  should  not 
be  done  until  substantial  efforts  have  been  made  to  compel 
parents  and  the  public  school  system  to  meet  their  responsi¬ 
bilities.  But  without  a  unification  of  the  forces  now  in  opera¬ 
tion,  it  seems  that  only  ineffective  and  wasteful  work  can  be 
done. 

In  other  words,  it  would  seem  that  there  are  excellent  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  public  school  system,  especially  thru  its  de¬ 
partments  of  supervision,  should  widen  its  scope.  Its  mission 
is  the  care  or  at  least  the  oversight  of  all  children  of  the 
accepted  school  ages — all  children.  Somewhere  within  the 
public  school  should  be  integrated  the  forces  that  cooperate 
with  the  parent  in  fostering  the  well-being  of  childhood.  Salt 
Lake  City,  referred  to  above,  has  initiated  the  experiment  of 
having  a  layman  as  judge  of  the  juvenile  court.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  removing  from  the  department  of  justice 
and  penology  all  of  the  functions,  except  final  oversight,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  custody  and  training  of  childhood.  The  re¬ 
form  schools  today  insist  that  they  are  not  reforming  criminal 
children;  tliey  are  simply  educating  children  who  need  the 
peculiar  opportunities  here  offered.  Superintendent  Nibecker 
of  the  great  reform  school  near  Philadelphia  conducts,  as  he  de¬ 
clares,  a  boarding  school  for  children  whose  parents  could  not 
or  would  not  give  them  the  proper  care.  There  can  be  little 
question  but  that  the  excessive  division  of  functions,  in 
the  truest  sense  educational,  among  various  unconnected 
agencies  is  harmful  and  wasteful.  The  public  school,  thru 
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its  department  of  supervision,  is  logically  the  center  about 
which  these  various  functions  should  be  coordinated.  Be¬ 
tween  the  parent  on  the  one  hand  (with  the  cooperation  of  his 
church)  and  the  public  school  on  the  other  (representing  the 
state  in  its  contribution  to  the  custody  and  education  of  chil¬ 
dren)  there  should  be  no  middle  ground  left  to  the  unorganized 
efforts  of  charity  and  voluntary  effort,  however  well  meaning 
these  may  be.  Society  has  a  right  to  demand  from  parent  and 
school  an  accounting  for  every  child  committed  to  their  charge. 

David  S.  Snedden 

Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 
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THE  GENTLEMAN’S  GRADE  • 

“  The  saying  that  ‘  C  is  a  gentleman’s  grade  ’  is  evidently 
an  imperfect  defense  for  the  idler  in  Harvard  College.”  So 
says  the  report  of  the  President.  Imperfect,  indeed,  any 
defense  of  the  idler  must  be,  no  matter  how  much  delight  we 
find  in  Stevenson’s  Apology  and  in  other  essays  on  profit¬ 
able  idleness.  The  way  of  the  idler  takes  him  along  a  by¬ 
road,  to  be  sure,  ”  very  even  and  pleasant,  which  is  called 
Commonplace  Lane  ” ;  but  even  the  dull  discernment  of  the 
idler  will  hardly  permit  him  long  to  believe  that  the  lane  is 
“  not  much  frequented.”  Indeed,  this  same  President’s  report 
includes  the  comment  of  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College  on  the 
students  summoned  to  the  office  for  unsatisfactory  records. 
“  The  replies  to  the  question,  ‘  Do  you  work  on  an  average 
seven  hours  a  day  ?  ’  may  all  be  summed  up  in  the  answer  of  a 
single  freshman,  ‘No;  nobody  I  know  of  works  seven  hours  a 
day  ’ ; — and  the  comment  of  a  senior  on  this  answer,  ‘  I  am 
sorry  that  he  said  it,  but  I  think  he  told  the  truth  about  us.’  ” 
Many  a  college  boy  insists  that  he  is  “  working  hard  ”  if  he 
devotes  four  or  five  hours  a  day  to  his  studies.  Such  a  one 
is  well  satisfied  with  the  grade  of  C.  If  by  any  chance  he 
meets  a  B  in  Commonplace  Lane,  he  is  straightway  prompted 
to  recline  on  a  mossy  bank  in  a  lapse  of  unusual  idleness  until 
another  summons  from  the  “  office,”  like  the  rap  of  a  police¬ 
man’s  billy,  bids  him  “  move  on.”  If  he  is  greeted  by  an  A, — 
but  such  things  never  happen  in  any  well-regulated  college. 

The  grade  C  stands  for  Commonplace  Lane,  no  doubt ;  and, 
by  a  kind  of  majority  vote,  it  stands  also  for  “  the  gentleman’s 
grade.”  All  students  like  to  be  considered  gentlemen,  and  a 
majority  would  attain  no  such  distinction  if  the  demands  of 
scholarship  were  higher.  To  this  the  “  rank  list  ”  bears  an¬ 
nual  witness.  Indeed  the  C  men  would  win  every  time  on  a 
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two-thirds  vote.  President  Eliot,  in  praising  what  has  been 
done  at  Harvard  to  raise  the  standard  of  daily  work  among 
the  less  ambitious  students,  shows,  nevertheless,  that  of  113 
four-year  students,  taken  alphabetically  from  the  class  of  1905, 
only  36  attained  A  or  B  in  even  half  their  courses. 

How  to  stimulate  the  great  body  of  students  to  harder 
study  and  higher  scholarship, — that  problem  demands  all  that 
a  college  faculty  has  of  patience  and  judgment.  What  in¬ 
centives  are  now  offered?  There  are  money  scholarships 
granted  on  the  basis  of  rank,  awarded  to  a  small  proportion 
of  students,  most  of  whom  need  no  such  incentive.  There  are 
honorary  scholarships,  without  stipend,  awarded,  for  the  most 
part,  to  students  who  love  their  work  and  ask  no  other  com¬ 
pensation  than  the  satisfaction  of  doing  it  well.  Then  there 
is  the  hope  of  graduating  in  three  years.  This  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  doing  passable  work  in  five  or  six  courses  a  year, 
but  it  can  not  be  accomplished  by  doing  the  very  highest  grade 
of  work  in  four  and  a  half  courses  a  year.  The  possibility 
of  graduating  in  three  years,  therefore,  is  not  primarily  an 
incentive  to  high  scholarship.  Indeed,  the  present  plan  tends 
rather  to  superficiality  than  to  intensive  work;  it  invites  am¬ 
bitious  students  to  spread  themselves  out  thinly  over  a  large 
field  rather  than  to  concentrate  on  the  number  of  courses 
they  can  do  thoroly.  Those  students  who  desire  and  con¬ 
fidently  expect  to  graduate  in  three  years  naturally  stand 
higher  in  rank  than  those  who  are  content  to  spend  four  years ; 
the  difference  lies  in  the  students  themselves,  not  in  any  in¬ 
centive  to  higher  scholarship  offered  by  the  three-year  plan. 
A  student  may  receive  the  A.  B.  degree  for  completing  seven¬ 
teen  and  a  half  courses  with  grade  of  A;  for  completing  the 
same  number  of  courses  with  “  the  gentleman’s  grade,”  he  may 
receive  precisely  the  same  degree.  Surely  it  is  a  gentleman’s 
degree;  shall  we  take  him  to  account,  then,  for  calling  C  a 
gentleman’s  grade?  Or  shall  we  admit  the  need  of  some  fur¬ 
ther,  definite  incentive  to  high  scholarship? 

The  fairest  and  most  potent  plan  is,  in  essence,  to  Qpunt 
quality  as  well  as  quantity  toward  the  A.  B.  degree.  In  other 
words,  to  recognize  in  the  requirements  for  graduation  the  un- 
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questionable  fact,  the  unpleasantly  obvious  fact,  that  a  course 
of  study  completed  by  one  student  with  a  low  grade  means 
considerably  less  work  accomplished  than  the  same  course 
completed  by  another  student  with  high  grade.  For  instance, 
every  college  instructor  is  forced  to  observe  the  material  dif¬ 
ference  in  achievement  usually  represented  even  by  the  grades 
B  and  C,  and  of  the  vast  difference  between  the  grades  A  and 
D.  Yet,  with  trifling  exceptions,  the  man  who  attains  grade 
A  for  highly  commendable  and  extensive  work  gets  no  more 
credit  toward  graduation  than  the  man  who  scrapes  thru  on 
the  gentleman’s  grade. 

Now,  in  the  laboratory,  work  done  is  always  computed  as 
the  product  of  two  factors ;  a  quantity  factor  and  an  intensity 
factor.  Just  as  mechanical  work  is  the  product  of  force  and 
distance,  so  mental  work  in  college  may  be  estimated  as  the 
product  of  amount  and  quality;  that  is,  of  the  number  of 
courses  and  of  the  grades  attained.  This  analog)”^,  tho  not  per¬ 
fect,  suggests  a  pertinent  question.  In  determining  the  fitness 
of  a  candidate,  why  not  count  quality  as  a  definite  and  con¬ 
siderable  factor? 

This  principle  has  long  been  applied  in  conferring  the  de¬ 
grees  of  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D.  Among  the  institutions  which  in 
the  catalog  go  for  colleges,  there  are  still  many  in  which 
the  higher  degrees  stand  merely  for  a  fixed  term  of  residence 
or  a  fi.xed  number  of  courses  pursued  without  dishonor.  But 
the  better  institutions  demand  quality  in  graduate  work,  and 
Columbia  University  and  the  University  of  North  Dakota 
recognize  the  principle  in  the  undergraduate  departments,  thus 
shifting  the  emphasis  from  years  of  residence  to  work  done.*^ 

Harvard,;  also,  shows  clear  appreciation  of  the  principle  in¬ 
volved  by  excusing  all  students  who  attain  gfrade  C  or  higher 
in  freshman  English  from  the  half  course  in  English  com¬ 
position  prescribed  in  sophomore  year  for  all  other  students. 
Accordingly,  a  man  who  attains  C  in  freshman  English  needs 
only  seventeen  courses  for  his  degree ;  a  man  who  attains  only 
D  must  take  seventeen  and  a  half  courses.  In  other  words,  a 
mere  “  pass  mark  ”  gives  the  course  a  valuation  of  one ;  a 
'  Educational  Review,  April,  1905,  p.  335;  December,  1906,  p.  525. 
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higher  mark  raises  the  value  of  the  course  to  one  and  a  half. 
If  the  principle  is  sound  as  applied  to  courses  in  English,  why 
is  it  not  equally  sound  applied  to  other  departments  ? 

The  concrete  plans  which  may  be  devised  in  accord  with  this 
principle  are  innumerable.  The  first  one  was  proposed  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Hyde  of  Bowdoin  College.®  The  exact  values  assigned  to 
the  various  grades  are  not  of  vital  importance,  for  instructors 
will  naturally  employ  the  grades  with  due  regard  to  their  fixt 
relative  values.  Here  is  a  possible  plan.  Suppose  we  require 
140  points  for  the  degree,  and  give  the  following  values  to  each 
grade:  A  =  10,  B  =  8  1-2,  C  =  7,  D  =  6,  E  =  o.  Then  a 
student  could  graduate  with  14  As  or  20  Cs;  with  5  1-2  As  and 
10  Bs,  but  no  student  should  receive  credit  for  more 
than  one  D  in  any  one  year.  The  submerged  tenth  in 
the  college  group,  the  confirmed  idlers  without  apology, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  worry  a  degree  out  of  an  in¬ 
stitution  by  protracted  residence.  Thus  a  student  doing 
excellent  work  in  five  courses  a  year  could  take  his  degree  in 
three  years,  whereas  a  student  doing  no  better  work  than  the 
“  gentleman’s  average  ”  would  need  five  courses  a  year  for  four 
years.  There  would  be  almost  as  many  combinations  as  there 
were  students.  One  man  might  make  up  the  140  points  with  2 
As,  6  Bs,  9  Cs,  and  i  D,  while  another  offered  10  As,  4  Bs,  and 
I  D.  To  be  sure,  some  students  might  find  themselves  credited 
with  more  than  the  required  number  of  points,  but  the  e.xtra 
credit  would  probably  do  them  no  harm. 

The  plan  itself  is  based  on  common  sense  and  justice;  some 
objections  are  not.  To  urge  that  any  such  plan  would  com¬ 
plicate  the  records  of  the  registrar  is  to  imply  that  an  institu¬ 
tion  should  be  adapted  to  its  bookkeeping  rather  than  the  book¬ 
keeping  to  the  institution.  Moreover,  it  is  not  true  that 
the  estimating  of  credits  under  this  plan  would  be  extensive 
work.  I  have  proved  by  actual  test  that  the  computing  of 
points  under  the  plan  here  suggested  could  be  completed  for 
Harvard  College  by  one  man  in  one  day. 

As  another  objection,  it  may  be  urged  that  this  plan  would 
lead  men  to  work  for  grades  rather  than  for  more  worthy  ends. 

’  Outlook,  August,  1902,  p.  886. 
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But  how,  in  any  pretense  to  common  sense,  can  we  set  up  a 
mark  of  honorable  achievement  and  then  find  fault  with  a 
student  who  strives  for  it?  If  the  grades  mean  anything, 
students  fired  with  the  ambition  to  attain  them  would  neces¬ 
sarily  do  better  work,  which  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the 
plan.  Furthermore,  if  this  objection  is  valid,  it  condemns  as 
well  the  almost  universal  plan  of  awarding  scholarships,  prizes, 
commencement  parts,  and  other  academic  appointments  on  the 
basis  of  rank. 

Again,  it  may  be  objected  that  the  same  grade,  as  assigned 
by  various  instructors  even  in  the  same  institution,  has  various 
values.  In  every  college  this  is  notoriously  true ;  not  even  the 
assurances  of  the  faculty  that  there  are  no  “  snap  courses  ” 
prevent  the  students  from  finding  courses  which  they  regard  as 
such.  The  diversity  in  the  value  of  grades  is  an  evil  under  the 
present  “  quantity  plan.”  The  fixing  of  a  definite  meaning 
for  each  grade  would  tend  to  establish  in  each  institution  a 
uniform  standard,  thus  making  the  apparent  objection  to  the 
”  quality  plan  ”  a  real  advantage. 

Small  colleges  will  object  to  the  plan  for  fear  that  it  will 
make  them  still  smaller.  If  the  better  students  are  thus  en¬ 
abled  to  graduate  in  three  years,  the  senior  class  will  dwindle, 
as  it  has  dwindled  at  Harvard.  Thus  there  will  be  a  loss  of 
students  and  of  fees.  But  the  small  colleges  should  welcome 
any  plan  which  will  enable  them  to  send  their  best  men  one 
year  earlier  to  professional  school  and  to  business  without 
cheapening  the  degree.  For  the  small  colleges  now  suffer 
in  competition  with  universities  which  provide  opportunities 
for  combining  the  last  year  of  college  with  the  first  year  of 
professional  school,  thus  “  saving  a  year  ”  according  to  the 
common,  deceptive  phrase.  Altho  such  a  device  never  con¬ 
trived  to  lengthen  a  man’s  life,  it  does  offer  a  valued  option  on 
one  year  of  that  life :  he  may  devote  it  to  further  study  in  col¬ 
lege  or,  later  on,  to  the  practise  of  his  profession.  Dartmouth 
College  allows  students  to  substitute  for  their  fourth  year  of 
work  toward  the  A.  B.  degree,  the  first  year  in  her  school  of 
engineering.  A  similar  privilege  is  extended  to  those  who 
enter  the  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Administration  and  Finance. 
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Bowcloin  College  permits  a  student  to  count  as  the  fourth  year 
of  college  work,  the  first  year  of  chemistry,  anatomy,  and 
physiology  in  the  Medical  School. 

Such  an  option  is  a  real  advantage,  for  there  is  a  widespread 
belief  that  today  the  student’s  active  participation  in  the  work 
of  the  world  is  too  long  delayed.  This  feeling  leads  Harvard 
College  to  encourage  men  to  take  the  degree  in  three  years.  A 
generation  ago  the  average  age  of  graduation  from  college 
was  much  below  the  present  average,  which  is  twenty-three. 
Bowdoin  College  graduated  Jacob  Abbott  and  William  Pitt 
Fessenden  before  they  were  seventeen ;  Longfellow  at  eighteen ; 
Franklin  Pierce  and  John  A.  Andrew  at  nineteen.  But  of 
the  men  who  will  graduate  this  June,  only  one  is  below  nine¬ 
teen,  and  the  average  age  is  twenty-three.  This  average  is  too 
high.  Every  trend  of  education  today  indicates  that  four 
years  is  ultimately  to  be  the  maximum  instead  of  the  minimum 
college  course.  The  plan  of  combination  w'ith  the  profes¬ 
sional  schools  will  lower  the  age  of  graduation  by  one  year  for 
students  who  enter  the  graduate  schools  of  their  own  college 
and  for  colleges  which  have  such  schools;  but  for  other  stu¬ 
dents  and  for  other  colleges,  it  is  no  plan  at  all.  What  shall 
the  small  colleges  do,  then,  to  offset  this  university  advantage 
without  cheapening  their  degrees?  What  shall  they  do  to 
send  their  best  men  sooner  to  professional  study,  to  shorten  the 
period  of  dependence  on  parents,  and  to  make  marriage  pos¬ 
sible  and  even  attractive  at  an  earlier  age? 

In  answer  to  these  questions,  three  plans  are  proposed.  One 
is  to  reduce  slightly  the  number  of  required  courses  and  raise 
the  entrance  examinations  proportionately.  This,  if  I  mistake 
not,  has  been  one  phase  of  the  policy  at  Harvard.  But  any 
one  who  proposes  such  an  answer  to  the  age  difficulty  we  are 
now  considering  is  merely  toying  with  the  real  problem. 
Whatever  may  be  the  good  effects  of  the  plan,  it  is  probable 
that  even  the  student  who  refuses  to  elect  mathematics  will 
discover,  before  he  emerges  finally  into  that  dim  future  be¬ 
yond  commencement,  that  if  two  and  two  make  four,  three 
and  one  produce  the  same  result. 

Another  plan,  widely  advocated  and  little  used,  is  to  reduce 
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the  college  course  for  all  students  to  three  years.  But  this 
would  make  the  degree  of  the  small  college  suffer  still  more 
in  comparison  with  the  degree  of  the  university.  Here  is  the 
dilemma:  if  the  course  is  to  l)e  reduced,  the  small  colleges 
can  not  safely  take  the  lead;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  uni¬ 
versities  take  the  lead,  the  small  colleges,  in  following,  would 
be  relatively  no  better  off  as  regards  the  age  difficulty.  In  these 
two  suggestions,  therefore,  the  small  colleges  find  no  means  of 
offsetting  the  university  advantages  for  combining  the  last  year 
of  college  with  the  first  year  of  professional  school. 

The  quality  plan  is  superior  to  both  of  these.  It  does  not 
merely  shift  the  burden  on  to  secondary  schools;  it  involves  no 
added  burden  on  parents;  it  does  not  prompt  a  student  to 
attempt  more  courses  than  he  can  do  well;  it  does  not  allow 
the  same  courses  to  count  for  two  degrees  for  the  same 
student;  it  does  not  cheapen  the  degree.  It  does  break  the 
lockstep;  it  does  put  a  substantial  premium  on  high  scholar¬ 
ship.  The  student  who  is  wandering  leisurely  in  Common¬ 
place  Lane  can  no  longer  tell  you  that  a  C  is  as  good  as  any 
other  grade.  If  he  does  better  work,  he  will  be  enabled  to 
enter  his  professional  study,  become  independent,  and  marry 
at  an  earlier  age.  All  this — and  here  is  the  crucial  point — 
without  cheapening  the  degree;  for  the  students  who  keep 
down  the  level  of  scholarship  under  the  present  valuation  of 
courses,  “the  quantity  plan,”  would,  under  the  “quality  plan,” 
need  a  new  apology  for  idlers.  They  would  find  it  a  little 
more  difficult  to  “  get  thru  college  ”  with  a  degree,  and  a  little 
easier  to  “get  thru  ”  without  a  degree.  Indeed,  the  shirks  and 
the  unfit  would  find  the  demands  increasingly  great,  owing 
to  the  extra,  stimulus  to  good  work  thruout  the  college  of  this 
definite  and  just  reward.  There  would  soon  needed  a  new 
definition  of  “  the  gentleman’s  grade.” 

William  Trufant  Foster 

Bowdoin  College 

Brunswick,  Me. 
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MANAGEMENT  OF  LARGE  CITY  HIGH  SCHOOLS  ^ 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  essential  cliflerence  between  the 
management  of  a  large  school  and  that  of  a  small  school,  since 
all  successful  administration  concerns  itself  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual  pupil,  the  unit  of  the  school,  and  the  success  of  any 
administration  may  be  measured  by  the  amount  and  the  quality 
of  the  service  rendered  to  the  individual  pupil.  While  this 
is  true,  it  must  be  conceded  that  there  are  problems  confront¬ 
ing  the  administrator  of  a  large  school  which  do  not  perplex 
one  having  charge  of  a  school  of  a  few  hundred  pupils.  There 
are  problems  of  housing,  of  equipment,  of  assignment  of 
teachers’  work,  of  curriculum,  of  numerous  backward  pupils, 
of  program,  of  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  esprit  de  corps, 
and  of  right  relations  to  the  community. 

One  of  the  first  problems  in  a  large  city  high  school  is  that 
of  the  management  of  a  large  number  of  pupils.  At  a  meet¬ 
ing  some  two  years  ago  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  a 
representative  from  New  Jersey  said  that  he  supposed  no 
one  present  had  more  than  400  pupils  in  his  school,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  was  possible  for  every  principal  to  advise  with  every 
pupil  in  his  school  concerning  the  proper  course  of  study  to 
be  pursued.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  do  that  with  every 
pupil  in  a  school  of  1500  or  more  pupils.  In  the  City  of 
New  York  there  are  eight  high  schools  with  an  average 
register  of  more  than  1500,  and  four  of  the  eight  have  an 
average  register  of  more  than  2000  pupils.  Such  large  schools 
mean  large  buildings,  large  teaching  forces,  large  quantities  of 
supplies,  large  expenditures.  We  may  say  that  there  is  no 
essential  difference  between  the  large  school  and  the  small 

’An  address  delivered  before  the  Connecticut  State  Teachers  Association, 
October  20,  1906. 
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school,  but  the  fact  is  that  principals  who  have  succeeded  in 
small  schools  sometimes  fail  in  large  ones.  The  very  greatness 
of  the  task  seems  to  overwhelm  them.  Such  schools  require 
a  corps  of  teachers  of  from  70  to  1 10  in  number  and  buildings 
that  with  ground  and  equipment  cost  a  round  $1,000,000. 

For  purposes  of  organization  as  well  as  for  salary  in  the 
New  York  City  high  schools,  teachers  are  classified  as  head 
teachers,  assistant  teachers,  and  junior  teachers.  The  head 
teachers  in  most  large  schools  are  really  sub-principals.  They 
supervise,  under  the  direction  of  the  principal,  the  work  of  their 
respective  departments.  They  arrange  plans  of  work  and  in¬ 
dicate  the  amount  and  the  character  of  the  work  to  be  done. 
They  examine  the  reports  of  progress  handed  in  by  the  assist¬ 
ant  and  junior  teachers  before  these  are  presented,  together 
with  the  head  teacher’s  report,  to  the  principal  for  inspection 
and  approval.  In  order  to  do  this  work  properly,  the  head 
teacher  usually  has  a  smaller  assignment  of  recitation  periods. 
Out  of  a  possible  allotment  of  thirty  periods,  the  head  teacher 
will  receive  ten  or  fifteen  as  against  the  assistant  teacher’s 
assignment  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  periods  according  to  the 
subject  taught. 

The  matter  of  the  assignment  of  teachers  to  recitation  work 
varies  greatly,  not  only  in  a  given  school,  but  also  in  one 
school  as  compared  with  another.  English  is  commonly  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  subject  making  heavy  drafts  upon  the  teacher’s 
energies  because  of  the  large  amount  of  written  work  to  be 
corrected.  Consequently  the  average  assignment  for  English 
teachers  may  drop  to  seventeen  or  eighteen  periods  as  against 
the  twenty,  twenty-two,  or  twenty-four-period  assignment  of 
the  teacher' of  mathematics  with  fewer  papers,  and  these  more 
readily  marked.  In  some  schools,  however,  the  assig^iment  of 
the  h'nglish  teacher  is  twenty-five  periods  per  week,  while  the 
Latin  and  mathematics  teachers  have  twenty-eight  or  even 
twenty-nine  periods  out  of  a  possible  thirty.  In  general,  it  may 
be  stated  tliat  assignments  should  be  based  upon  the  amount  of 
preparation  re(|uired  for  good  teaching  and  the  number  and 
character  of  the  written  papers  to  be  corrected.  The  assump¬ 
tion  is  tliat  every  subject  will  be  presented  with  equal  inten- 
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sity  and  therefore  with  the  same  nerve-drain  upon  the  teacher. 
The  teacher  of  music,  of  physical  training,  and  of  drawing  can 
carry  almost  a  solid  assignment. 

One  of  the  important  agencies  for  unifying  the  work  of  a 
school  is  the  grade-meeting,  where  all  the  teachers  doing  the 
work  of  a  certain  division  meet  to  present  their  difficulties  and 
their  successes,  to  discuss  plans  of  work  in  the  light  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  determine  the  procedure  for  subsequent  instruction. 
Another  agency  is  the  subject  meeting,  where  all  the  teachers 
of  a  given  subject  meet  for  conference.  This  enables  the 
teacher  covering  but  a  small  portion  of  the  entire  course  to 
survey  the  whole  field  and  get  a  proper  perspective  of  his 
work  and  its  relative  value.  Another  agency  is  the  regular 
teachers’  meeting.  The  greatest  diversity  is  found  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  these  meetings,  due  to  the  personal  equation  of  the 
principal.  In  some  cases  the  teachers’  meeting  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal’s  opportunity  to  display  his  oratorical  power.  In  others 
only  routine  matters  are  discust, — matters  affecting  discipline, 
superintendents’  orders,  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  the  like.  In  yet  others  the  meetings  are  carefully  planned, 
and  are  made  not  only  interesting  but  pedagogically  helpful 
and  inspiring.  Routine  matters  receive  only  the  attention  they 
deserve,  and  then  comes  the  chief  event  of  the  meeting,  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  topic  assigned.  This  may  be  “  The  use  of  the 
imagination  in  high  school  work,”  and  the  teacher  of  mathe¬ 
matics  may  show  how  essential  it  is  to  train  this  faculty.  The 
teacher  of  history  may  follow,  and  the  teacher  of  science  or 
langpiage  may  complete  the  trio  of  assigned  speakers.  The 
subject  is  thrown  open  for  general  discussion,  and  when  the 
meeting  adjourns  promptly  on  time,  every  teacher  is  made  to 
feel  that  the  imagination  must  be  reckoned  with  if  the  best 
results  are  to  follow  teaching.  Possibly  the  principal  has 
helped  to  produce  this  conviction  in  his  final  words  of  comment 
upon  the  discussion.  Or  the  topic  may  be  some  such  subject 
as  “  The  use  of  humor  in  the  classroom,”  and  the  sour,  pes¬ 
simistic  teacher  is  persuaded  that  an  occasional  smile  is  not  a 
bad  mental  relaxation.  There  is  always  a  subject  announced  in 
advance  of  the  date  of  the  meeting.  An  assemblage  of  high 
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school  teachers  is  a  picked  audience.  Their  time  is  too  valuable 
to  be  wasted  upon  trivialities  or  inanities.  They  need  in¬ 
struction;  they  need  encouragement;  they  need  sympathy;  they 
need  inspiration.  The  teachers’  regular  meeting,  weekly  or 
monthly,  should  aim  to  impart  these  needed  things,  and  the 
teachers  themselves  should  be  enlisted  in  the  endeavor  to 
make  the  meeting  helpful.  To  this  end  there  should  be  as 
little  formality  as  may  be  in  the  conduct  of  the  gathering  and 
the  spirit  of  bonne  camaraderie  should  prevail.  In  addition 
to  the  plan  described,  it  may  be  well  to  have  the  latest  work  on 
education  or  the  most  recent  text-book  on  a  given  subject, 
reviewed  and  criticized. 

Another  plan  to  secure  uniformity  in  administration  is  the 
holding  of  uniform  examinations.  The  various  tests  given  by 
the  class  teachers  from  day  to  day  may  vary ;  in  fact,  they  should 
vary.  But  if  all  the  pupils  in  a  given  portion  of  the  tenn  are 
to  do  the  same  amount  of  work,  then  all  should  take  the  same 
examination  at  the  mid-term  or  at  the  close  of  the  term.  The 
(juestions  can  be  made  by  the  head  teacher,  or  be  the  result  of 
collaboration.  No  teacher  should  be  left  free  to  give  a  formal 
examination  at  his  own  pleasure  upon  his  own  work.  While 
each  teacher  may  be  directed  to  mark  his  own  papers,  uni¬ 
formity  in  marking  should  be  obtained  in  conference. 

If  anything  like  uniformity  in  results  is  to  be  obtained,  then 
some  uniformity  in  application  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  must 
be  made.  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  lack  of  study  on  the 
part  of  high  school  pupils.  The  average  boy  is  not  likely  to 
overstudy.  If  the  teacher  presses  too  hard,  the  boy  becomes 
expert  in  dodging.  Moreover,  he  uses  his  reason  and  powers 
of  observation  to  assist  his  memory.  He  is  less  conscientious 
than  the  girl.  I  believe  that  the  amount  of  home  w'ork  should 
be  regulated  from  two  hours  per  diem  for  beginners  to  four 
hours  for  advanced  pupils.  But  of  even  greater  importance 
than  mere  regulation 'of  study  hours  is  teaching  high  school 
pupils  how  to  study.  We  may  say  that  they  should  learn  in 
the  grammar  schools  the  art  of  study.  So  should  they  learn 
many  other  things.  But  we  know  full  well  that  they  do  not. 
Perhaps  the  trouble  is  to  be  located  in  a  course  of  study  so 
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diffuse  as  to  encourage  a  scattering  rather  than  a  concentra¬ 
tion  of  energy.  The  fact  remains  that  high  school  pupils  need 
to  be  taught  how  to  study.  This  work  should  be  done  by  the 
various  subject  teachers  at  the  beginning  of  their  work.  How 
to  discriminate  between  the  essential  and  non-essential,  how  to 
use  the  dictionary,  how  to  correlate,  should  all  be  topics  early 
treated.  Open-book  work,  recitations  prepared  under  the 
teachers’  guidance,  and  training  in  getting  the  central  thought 
of  a  paragraph,  should  also  be  included.  The  right  start 
minimizes  the  need  of  re-teaching  and  of  rooting  out  mis¬ 
conceptions. 

The  selection  of  text-books  is  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  which  a  principal  has  to  exercise.  Minerva-like  in 
wisdom  must  be  he  who  out  of  the  depths  of  his  own  experi¬ 
ence  and  judgment  can  determine  just  what  is  the  best  book 
for  his  school.  The  wise  man  is  he  who  secures  the  coopera¬ 
tion  and  collective  judgment  of  the  teachers  in  the  subject. 
One  method  is  to  permit  the  subject  teachers  absolutely  to 
determine  the  choice.  Another  is  to  make  this  decision  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  principal.  Another  is  for  the 
subject  teachers  to  indicate  a  first  and  second  or  even  third 
choice,  with  their  reasons,  to  the  principal,  who  shall  deter¬ 
mine  what  text-book  shall  be  used.  In  announcing  a  decision 
the  subject  teachers  should  be  certain  that  it  is  a  deliberate 
and  uninfluenced  choice.  By  uninfluenced  I  mean  not  as  a 
result  of  pressure  or  solicitation  on  the  part  of  the  author  or 
the  publisher.  It  has  been  my  preference  to  act  upon  the  ma¬ 
jority  recommendation  of  the  subject  teachers.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  principal  should  not  assume  to  know  what  is  the 
wisest  choice  of  book  to  make,  except,  perhaps,  in  his  own 
specialty.  He  should  invite  assistance  either  from  the  head 
teacher  or  from  all  the  teachers  of  a  subject.  When  the  choice 
is  made  it  should  be  his,  however,  and  it  should  be  lasting  for 
a  reasonable  time.  Economy,  if  there  were  no  other  reason, 
should  forbid  a  too  rapid  change  of  texts. 

The  subject  of  the  course  of  study  should  be  touched  upon, 
briefly  at  least.  The  principal’s  influence  should  be  a  large  one 
in  the  framing  of  the  course;  but  he  is  limited  by  the  college 
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requirements  on  the  one  hand  and  the  elementary  school  course 
on  the  other.  For  pupils  not  going  to  college,  however,  there 
should  be  large  liberty  of  choice  in  the  selection  of  subjects. 
Commercial  subjects  and  manual  training,  including  domestic 
science,  should  be  provided  for  such.  So  far  as  is  practicable, 
promotion  should  be  by  subjects.  Help  should  be  given  to  the 
backward  pupil.  Each  teacher  should  be  called  upon  to  re¬ 
main  at  least  one  hour  after  school  each  week  to  render  aid  to 
pupils  who  seek  it. 

One  perplexing  problem  which  in  many  cities  has  been 
solved  by  the  method  of  elimination,  is  that  of  the  social  organ¬ 
izations.  Greek  letter  societies  on  college  lines  have  in  many 
instances  dominated  the  school  life.  These  societies  have  con¬ 
trolled  athletics,  dramatics,  and  commencement  honors.  They 
have  run  counter  to  the  spirit  of  genuine  democracy,  and  in 
many  cases  they  have  met  deserved  death.  And  yet  there 
should  be  some  scope  for  social  activities  in  a  high  school. 
Societies  of  certain  kinds  have  a  right  to  exist  with  a  legitimate 
sphere  of  influence,  but  such  societies  should  be  under  school 
control.  There  may  be  a  general  organization  of  the  school 
in  which  every  pupil  is  eligible  for  membership  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  small  annual  due.  The  camera  clubs,  baseball  clubs, 
the  sketch  clubs,  the  orchestra,  glee  club,  literary  societies,  and 
the  like,  should  be  minor  divisions  of  this  general  organization, 
which  should  be  officered  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
school.  It  is  desirable  also  that  each  separate  activity  be 
placed  in  charge  of  some  member  of  the  faculty,  who  is  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  principal.  General  entertainments  should  be 
provided  during  the  year,  more  especially  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  .join  the  general  organization  to  show  their  interest 
in  the  school,  but  who  may  not  care  to  join  any  one  of  the 
smaller  groups.  My  belief  is  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  social 
organizations,  not  necessarily  of  the  Greek  letter  variety,  how¬ 
ever,  and  that  these  'should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
teachers,  who  in  turn  are  responsible  to  the  principal.  No 
unauthorized  organization  should  ever  be  permitted  to  use  the 
school  name.  If  Greek  letter  societies  are  tolerated,  they 
should  be  rigidly  supervised. 
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Another  difficulty  is  to  retain  in  school  pupils  who  have  made 
excellent  records  but  in  whose  families  some  domestic  tragedy 
has  occurred  making  it  impossible  for  the  pupil  longer  to  at¬ 
tend  school.  Every  principal  is  confronted  with  this  diffi¬ 
culty.  Some  bright  boy  or  girl  who  gives  every  promise  of 
the  successful  completion  of  his  high  school  course  suddenly 
disappears  from  view.  The  father  has  died  or  the  mother  is 
ill  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  boy  or  girl  to  leave  school  and 
go  to  work.  There  is  necessity  for  the  helping  hand  to  be 
extended  at  the  critical  moment.  Has  not  the  time  arrived  in 
our  high  school  development  for  each  school  to  secure  a  stu¬ 
dents’  aid  fund  to  be  administered  in  the  interest  of  deserving 
pupils?  Such  a  fund  might  be  secured  by  subscriptions  from 
public-spirited  citizens,  from  the  proceeds  of  entertainments, 
and  from  the  willing  gifts  of  the  graduates  of  the  school. 
Only  genuinely  deserving  pupils  who  have  already  given  evi¬ 
dence  of  sound  scholarship  should  receive  aid.  This  aid 
should  be  in  the  form  of  loans  and  not  gifts.  The  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  fund  may  be  shared  by  the  graduates’  association 
and  the  faculty  of  the  school,  possibly  in  conjunction  w'ith  the 
Board  of  Education. 

I  have  said  nothing  as  yet  about  athletics,  and  yet  I  dare  say 
this  is  a  subject  that  troubles  some  principals  not  a  little.  Shall 
athletics  dominate  the  school?  Shall  baseball  victories  or 
football  triumphs  outweigh  achievements  in  scholarship? 
Which  is  the  greater  honor,  to  win  a  pennant  or  a  scholarship  ? 
Shall  the  captain  of  the  team  receive  special  consideration  in 
school  as  does  the  raw  recruit  from  the  boiler  factory  in  “  The 
college  widow,”  who  takes  a  course  in  art  at  Atwater  Col¬ 
lege?  We  may  say  scholarship  first  and  athletics  second, 
but  so  long  as  our  practise  varies  from  our  creed,  so  long 
shall  we  be  suspected  of  insincerity.  Is  it  not  time  for  the 
subject  to  have  a  fresh  overhauling?  Outdoor  sports  under 
school  control  are  desirable.  Competitive  games  (for  boys 
only)  between  schools  are  worth  while  to  strengthen  the  school 
spirit  and  develop  the  feeling  of  loyalty  and  ability  to  do  team 
work ;  but  when  boys  seek  positions  on  teams,  relying  on  their 
Greek  letter  societies  and  not  on  their  merit  “  to  make  the 
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team,”  when  their  chief  purpose  is  to  get  out  of  the  game  all 
they  can  for  themselves,  in  sweater,  or  shoes,  or  gate  receipts, 
then  it  is  time  to  reorganize  athletics  in  that  school  or  wipe 
out  altogether  the  accursed  thing. 

Athletics  has  a  legitimate  place  in  school  life  only  when  its 
spirit  is  right  and  its  management  is  under  school  control,  when 
its  participants  feel  that  it  is  better  to  lose  fairly  than  to  win  by 
unfair  means.  So  far  as  athletics  for  girls  is  concerned,  I  am 
unalterably  opposed  to  competitive  games  with  other  schools 
as  well  as  to  public  performances.  The  preservation  of  the 
girl’s  sweet  modesty  and  manner  is  worth  more  than  any  num¬ 
ber  of  victories  in  competitive  basketball,  or  medals  won  in 
public  exhibitions. 

In  all  this  discussion  little  has  been  said  of  the  work  of  the 
principal.  The  question  may  be  asked.  What  can  one  man 
do  with  a  faculty  of  a  hundred  teachers  and  a  school  member¬ 
ship  of  2000  or  more?  There  are  two  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  :  He  can  do  little ;  he  can  do  much.  It  is  possible  for  him 
to  dissipate  his  time  or  to  concentrate  it.  One  thing  is  im¬ 
possible,  however  omnipresent  and  omniscient  he  may  be:  he 
can  not  keep  in  touch  with  the  individual  pupil,  but  he  should 
keep  in  touch  with  the  individual  teacher  and  know  his  work 
and  his  worth  as  well  as  his  weaknesses  and  shortcomings. 
The  principal  should  be  a  unifying  force  to  secure  uniformity 
of  work  and,  so  far  as  is  possible,  uniformity  of  result.  He 
should  change  the  faculty  and  pupils  into  a  school  with  am¬ 
bitions  to  realize  as  well  as  traditions  to  cherish.  ’  He  should 
be  a  centripetal  and  not  a  centrifugal  force.  He  should  have 
no  fads  to  cultivate  nor  theories  to  exploit,  and  he  should  not 
use  his  sclx)ol  as  a  means  of  self-aggrandizement.  He  should 
see  that  the  proper  conditions  are  afforded  for  good  work. 
Then,  too,  he  should  be  a  balancing  force.  He  must  stand 
between  the  claims  of  rival  departments  for  time  and  equip¬ 
ment,  and  decide  justly  so  far  as  his  experience  will  lead  him  to 
a  wise  conclusion.  Even  tho  he  be  a  specialist  in  some  one 
subject,  he  should  not  specialize  his  school.  He  has  no  right 
to  biologize  his  course  of  study  nor  to  Latinize  the  instruction 
any  more  than  he  has  to  Anglicize  the  syllabus  or  the  course 
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of  study.  He  must  be  fair  to  all  departments  and  see  that 
each  has  its  equitable  allotment  of  time  and  of  opportunity  for 
successful  work.  Lastly,  he  should  be  an  inspiring  force. 
Like  begets  like.  A  hard  worker  is  apt  to  secure  hard  work 
from  those  beneath  him.  If  he  holds  a  high  and  lofty  ideal 
constantly  before  him  and  urges  pupils  and  teachers  forward 
in  the  realization  of  this  ideal,  his  work  will  be  marked  with 
the  evidences  of  successful  leadership  and  will  result  in 
progress.  Much  teaching  he  can  not  do,  but  his  visits  to  the 
classroom  should  result  in  encouragement,  kindly  criticism, 
and  general  uplift.  If  harsh  criticisms  are  necessary,  they 
should  be  reserved  for  the  privacy  of  the  inner  office.  Dignity, 
fairness,  inspiration,  should  be  his  characteristics. 
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DISCUSSIONS 

THE  FORMATION  OF  LITERARY  TASTE 

Within  recent  years  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
selection  of  classic  literature  for  the  public  school,  certainly 
a  movement  in  the  right  direction,  yet  one  wholly  ineffective 
unless  the  literary  training  of  teachers  insures  an  artistic  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  material.  In  the  absence  of  such  preparation, 
expert  supervision  may  accomplish  something,  but  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  supervisor’s  influence  are  more  definitely  marked 
in  this  subject  than  elsewhere.  The  hope  of  the  immediate 
future  lies,  not  alone  in  the  enrichment  of  the  course  of  study, 
but  also  in  the  cultivation  of  the  minds  of  teachers  during  their 
course  in  professional  training.  It  is  not  presumed  that  the 
initial  steps  are  taken  during  the  period  of  professional  train¬ 
ing,  for  students  have  already  become  familiar  with  the  best 
writers  in  the  elementary  school  and  in  the  high  school.  But 
yet  standards  are  not  established  which  enable  the  student 
to  discriminate  between  literature  and  reading  matter;  nor  can 
the  question  be  summarily  disposed  of  by  directing  attention  to 
excellent  definitions  of  a  classic,  like  Sainte-Beuve’s,  or  like  that 
given  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry :  “  a  classic  masterpiece  em¬ 
bodies  a  lasting  truth,  reveals  the  permeating  glow  of  an 
artist’s  fapcy,  and  finds  expression  in  some  form  of  beauty  and 
strength.”  The  “  glow  of  the  artist’s  fancy  ”  does  not  always 
reveal  itself  definitely  to  the  inexperienced  reader,  nor  does 
the  latter  invariably  understand  what  “  beauty  ”  and  “truth  ” 
are;  hence  his  standards  are  lacking. 

There  are  no  shortcuts,  such  as  definitions  offer,  to  the 
formation  of  literary  taste.  It  was  decided  to  give  a  class  of 
young  women  in  the  training  school  a  course  in  English 
Romanticism,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  in  close  contact 
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with  a  group  of  writers  who  lived  near  to  Nature;  who  in 
most  cases  definitely  stated  their  poetic  creeds,  and  who  wrote 
much  of  the  higher  type  of  poetry  that  is  still  within  reach  of 
the  average  student.  With  the  author’s  motive  clearly  set 
forth,  his  attitude  toward  his  subject  understood,  his  theories 
regarding  poetry  in  general  comprehended,  students  day  by 
day  breathed  more  deeply  the  atmosphere  of  a  group  of 
thinkers,  much  of  whose  work  is  like  a  breeze  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  when  compared  with  commonplace  reading  matter. 
Altho  Professor  Beers  excludes  Wordsworth  from  the  roman¬ 
ticists,  preferring  to  call  him  a  “transcendental  realist,’’  the 
great  nature  poet  was  the  first  to  whom  the  class  was  intro¬ 
duced.  The  correlative  method  was  employed  in  presenting 
his  poems;  that  is,  his  works  were  grouped  according  to  sub¬ 
jects;  but  there  was  practically  no  didactic  treatment  of  these, 
the  daily  work  consisting  of  the  oral  rendering  of  the  verse, 
also  an  attempt  to  discover  the  author’s  characteristics  thereby 
disclosed.  In  addition,  two  scholarly  lectures  on  Wordsworth 
were  given  by  friends  of  the  school,  one  a  most  sympathetic 
interpretation  accompanied  by  that  exceptionally  beautiful 
collection  of  slides  of  “  Wordsworthshire  ”  owned  by  the  New 
York  state  education  department.  Wordsworth  offered  much 
to  the  class  both-  in  substance  and  in  form.  They  found 
Coleridge’s  estimate  of  him  very  near  their  own:  “Since 
Milton,  I  know  of  no  poet  with  so  many  felicities  and  unfor¬ 
gettable  lines  as  you.”  Students  easily  memorized  many  such 
passages.  As  the  periods  given  to  Wordsworth  occupied  only 
a  few  minutes  daily,  the  course  necessarily  extended  thru 
several  weeks,  during  which  time  a  momentum  of  interest  was 
created  that  slowly  and  firmly  laid  the  foundation  of  literary 
taste.  As  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats  followed,  each 
contributing  a  new  phase  of  thought  and  expression,  students 
noticed  a  kind  of  literary  orientation  taking  place  in  their 
minds.  During  the  course  we  were  imprest  with  the  value 
of  studying  a  great  movement  in  literature,  in  place  of  reading 
classics  without  relating  them  to  the  period  of  which  they  are 
merely  a  mirror,  without  seeing  distinctly  the  author’s  motive 
in  producing,  or  tracing  his  influence  upon  subsequent  thought. 
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No  waning  of  interest  appeared  as  the  course  progressed; 
on  the  contrary,  a  wider  range  of  interest  was  cultivated.  The 
futility  of  an  attempt  to  form  all  tastes  from  one  pattern  was 
recognized,  for  it  was  remembered  that  radical  differences  of 
opinion  exist  even  among  poets  regarding  the  merits  of  certain 
works.  It  was  recalled  that  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  upon  read¬ 
ing  Hiawatha,  exclaimed  derisively,  “  How  I  loathe  Wishi- 
Washi !  ”  Longfellow’s  and  Lowell’s  opposing  opinions  of 
The  idylls  of  the  King  were  also  recollected.  Goethe’s  eulogy 
of  Byron  was  quoted :  “  The  English  ....  can  show  no  poet 
who  is  to  be  compared  with  him;”  white  Lord  Jeffrey’s  antag¬ 
onistic  attitude  toward  the  English  bard  could  scarcely  be  for¬ 
gotten.  Innumerable  instances  of  differing  standards  among 
those  certainly  competent  to  judge  flooded  one’s  thought, 
showing  the  desirability  of  laying  a  broad  foundation  for  the 
formation  of  literary  taste.  However  deeply  students  drank 
from  the  springs  of  English  Romanticism,  the  only  result  was 
an  increased  desire  for  draughts  of  pure  literature  whatever 
its  source  might  be.  An  effort  was  made  to  avoid  the  Dr. 
Johnson  attitude  toward  letters,  seeing  only  one  phase  of  ex¬ 
cellence,  and  to  substitute  for  such  narrowness  something  of 
the  more  catholic  judgment  of  Lanier,  who  recognized  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  an  author,  while  he  was  also  conscious 
of  the  limitations  displayed. 

The  tangible  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the  course  in  English 
Romanticism  was  furnished  toward  the  close  of  the  term.  On 
the  negative  side,  the  young  women  showed  much  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  rejecting  a  number  of  selections  found  in  many  courses 
of  study.  On  one  occasion,  they  listened  to  a  class  of  gram¬ 
mar  grade  children  recite  several  poems,  among  them  being 
Eugene  Field’s  “Just  ’fore  Christmas;”  the  young  teachers 
decided  that  it  is  a  misappropriation  of  time  to  ask  pupils  to 
store  in  their  memories  verse  of  that  character.  They  quoted 
Fenelon,  who  beautifully  said  with  regard  to  children’s  minds, 
“  Into  vases  so  small  and  precious,  only  exquisite  things  should 
be  poured.”  When  Stevenson’s  verse  was  presented,  students 
were  charmed  with  “  How  do  you  like  to  go  up  in  a  swing?  ” 
but  objected  that  “  The  cow  ”  was  not  sufficiently  artistic  to 
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repay  one  for  memorizing-  it.  Not  only  did  students  show 
their  literary  refinement  in  discarding  material,  but  also  in  their 
enjoyment  of  exquisite  things.  When  Browning’s  “  Ah,  did 
you  once  see  Shelley  plain  ”  (‘  Memorabilia  ’)  was  read  aloud 
to  them,  they  at  once  caught  the  full  significance  of  that  elusive 
tribute.  At  the  close  of  an  undramatic  rendering  of  Lanier’s 
“  Ballad  of  trees  and  the  Master,”  their  eyes  swam  in  tears. 
Many  of  the  students  discovered  that  there  is  much  pleasure  in 
producing  original  verse,  a  thought  which  received  encourage¬ 
ment,  because  of  its  infiuence  upon  the  writer’s  prose,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  its  illuminating  power  in  the  appreciation  of  others’ 
poetry. 

It  may  be  objected  that  all  this  academic  work  is  super¬ 
fluous  :  that  method  alone  should  be  presented  in  a  professional 
school;  that  courses  of  study  indicate  with  imposing  definite¬ 
ness  the  material  to  be  used;  that,  therefore,  the  individual 
teacher  need  only  follow  the  initiative  of  experts  without  exert¬ 
ing  herself  to  select  and  direct  her  own  course  in  literature; 
that  there  are  innumerable  story  books  and  language  books 
giving  explicit  guidance  for  the  treatment  of  this  delightful 
subject.  Are  there? 

Examine  these  objections  briefly.  Thru  the  right  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  works  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley, 
and  Keats  method  was  dctnonstratcd.  The  course  of  study — 
what  a  dead  mechanism  without  the  vivifying  touch  of  the 
teacher  alive  to  its  excellencies  and  defects!  The  story  book 
and  language  book  are  to  be  classed  among  the  dangers  to 
which  the  teacher  is  exposed  today.  For  they  have  come  in 
great  numbers,  their  laps  piled  high  with  fruit  against  which 
wisdom  warns.  Two  citations  are  here  offered  from  one  of 
the  best  and  most  popular  of  these  books  recently  issued,  not 
one  of  the  commonplace  publications,  but  a  collection  of  stories 
that  has  been  widely  recommended  by  experts.  Accompany¬ 
ing  the  stories  are  minute  directions  regarding  the  presentation 
of  such  material  to  children.  We  picked  up  the  book  in  ques¬ 
tion,  turning  to  a  Christmas  story.  Here  the  Christ  Child  is 
introduced  thru  a  German  legend  in  a  manner  devoid  of  art 
or  reverence.  As  the  central  thought  of  the  story  deals  with 
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the  adventure  of  a  swarm  of  spiders,  the  mission  of  the  Christ 
Child  is  a  mere  incident.  What  excuse  appears  for  choosing" 
such  material  in  place  of  the  beautiful  Gospel  narrative  of  the 
Christ?  We  turned  to  another  story  in  the  same  collection, 
and  found  “  The  bird  with  the  broken  wing,” — broken  wing, 
for  children  to  dwell  upon,  to  dramatize,  perhaps?  Reading 
on,  we  found  the  unfortunate  bird  appealing  to  the  silver  birch 
for  protection,  the  tree  selfishly  refusing.  The  slim  silver 
birch,  that  should  give  only  joy  to  children,  is  it  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  them  as  treating  the  birds  cruelly?  Continuing  the 
story,  we  learned  that  the  oak  tree  talked  crossly  to  the  little 
bird, — the  oak  tree,  that  we  had  all  our  lives  loved  for  its  great 
nobility,  its  hospitable  shade,  and  its  sturdy  strength!  The 
willow  tree  was  added  with  malformed  retorts  to  the  importun- 
ings  of  the  bird  with  the  broken  wing.  We  felt  an  intolerant 
spirit  of  criticism  growing  upon  us,  even  that  kind  of  intoler¬ 
ance  we  deplored  in  Lord  Jeffrey,  therefore  we  quickly  closed 
the  book. 

It  is  plain  that  the  teacher  today  can  not  depend  upon  any 
agent  outside  herself  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  aim  in 
literature,  a  task  demanding  much  delicacy  and  refinement  of 
taste.  If  the  highest  ends  are  to  be  reached,  much  cultivation 
of  thought  and  voice  is  requisite;  for  literature  is  the  product 
of  genius,  and  every  medium,  whether  mental  or  vocal,  coming 
between  the  author  and  the  student,  should  partake  of  the  ideal¬ 
ization  found  in  the  author.  To  lift  commonplace  thought  into 
the  realm  where  genius  dwells  should  be  the  legitimate  work 
of  the  teacher  of  English  in  an  institution  devoted  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  training  of  teachers. 

,  Laura  Dunbar  Hagarty 

Buffalo,  New  York 


COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  FRENCH 

There  are  three  elements  to  be  considered  in  judging  the 
standard  set  by  college  entrance  requirements,  namely:  the 
statement  in  the  catolog,  the  examination,  and  the  marking. 
These  elements  are  not  necessarily  equivalent,  in  truth  they  are 
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more  frequently  far  from  it.  The  statement  reads  well,  is,  in 
many  cases,  inspiring.  The  examination  usually  emphasizes 
but  one  or  two  points  indicated  in  the  statement.  What  the 
college  will  really  accept  can  only  be  determined  by  the  success 
or  failure  of  students  sent  to  take  examination. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  distinctly  unfortunate  in  its  influence 
upon  the  secondary  school  where,  owing  to  the  high  pressure 
of  increased  college  requirements  in  all  subjects,  only  the 
minimum  amount  of  time  is  usually  allowed  for  the  modern 
language.  What  the  college  will  accept  has  the  most  weight 
in  determining  what  the  preparation  shall  be. 

While  the  colleges  differ  slightly  in  the  statement  of  require¬ 
ments,  all  agree  in  demanding  essentials  of  grammar  and 
translation  both  from  French  into  English  and  from  English 
into  French.  Almost  without  exception  they  add :  “Ability 
to  write  ordinary  French  at  dictation.  Ability  to  pronounce 
French  well,”  or  “Pronunciation  should  be  carefully  taught 
and  pupils  should  have  frequent  opportunities  to  hear  French 
spoken  or  read  aloud.  The  writing  of  French  from  dictation  is 
recommended  as  a  useful  exercise.”  Or  again, 

“The  pupil  should  be  drilled  in  pronunciation,  in  the  writing 
of  French  from  dictation,  he  should  be  required  to  give  French 
paraphrases  and  ‘abstracts  of  portions  of  the  reading  matter.” 
Few,  I  think  none,  of  the  men’s  colleges  pay  any  attention  what¬ 
soever  to  the  latter  and,  it  might  be  said,  the  more  inspiring 
part  of  their  statement  in  preparing  an  examination  for 
candidates.  There  are  usually  selections  for  translation  into 
English,  eight  or  ten  lines  of  (it  may  or  may  not  be  connected )| 
prose  to  be  translated  into  French,  a  few  irregular  verbs,  and 
occasionally  one  or  two  grammatical  questions.  No  hint  of 
the  importance  of  the  oral  side,  no  dictation,  nothing  to  test 
the  careful  training  of  the  ear  and  tongue,  as  well  as  the  eye, 
but  an  examination  which  sets  a  premium  on  cramming  and 
which  admits  many  to  college  who  are  found  to  be  ill-fitted  and 
unprepared  to  do  college  work. 

I  often  wonder  whether  the  colleges  appreciate  wholly  the 
almost  overwhelming  power  which  they  either  consciously  or 
unconsciously  exert  over  the  life  of  the  secondary  school,  and 
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whether  they  feel  the  responsibility  which  is  theirs  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  or  non-success  of  results.  It  may  be  true  that  more  than 
half  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  high  schools  do  not  ultimately 
go  to  college,  yet  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that,  in  the  great 
majority  of  high  schools,  the  college  requirements  set  the 
standard  and  all  pupils  must  conform  to  that  standard  as  best 
they  can. 

Ask  the  secondary  schools :  “  What  is  the  aim  here  in  the 
teaching  of  French  ?”  and  in  the  majority  of  cases,  if  the  answer 
be  honest,  it  will  be :  “To  pass  college  examinations.”  The 
teacher  will  very  probably  add :  “It  can  not  be  otherwise  under 
existing  conditions.  Certain  colleges  demand  so  much,  we 
are  limited  in  time,  and  classes  are  too  large  to  do  the  work  as 
it  should  be  done.”  This  is  perfectly  true.  The  heaviest  re¬ 
quirements  must  naturally  regulate  the  course  where  boys  are 
fitting  for  different  colleges.  It  affords  little  satisfaction  to 
the  teacher  having  pupils  who  wish  to  go  to  Harvard  to  know 
that  they  could  enter  Amherst  more  easily.  In  order  to  raise 
the  standard  of  examination.  Harvard  sets  for  translation  pas¬ 
sages  at  times  so  difficult  in  thought,  so  philosophical  that  the 
secondary  school  pupil  would  be  at  a  loss  to  grasp  their  mean¬ 
ing,  were  they  placed  before  him  exprest  in  excellent  English. 
The  teacher,  therefore,  with  limited  time,  must  necessarily  keep 
the  entire  class  translating  French  too  difficult  in  thought  for 
the  immature  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  consequently  more  or  less 
uninteresting  and  uninspiring,  that  the  Harvard  boys  may  not 
fail  utterly  to  pass  the  examination.  This  to  the  detriment  of 
other  work  quite  within  the  grasp  of  the  pupil  and  better  fitted 
for  his  development — dictation,  for  instance,  the  retelling  or 
writing  of,  an  anecdote  read  or  related  in  class,  much  reading 
of  easy  French,  giving  of  resumes,  memorizing  of  prose  selec¬ 
tions,  translation  too,  and  always  into  the  clear,  idiomatic 
English  which  is  possible  where  the  thought  is  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  pupil,  much  oral  and  written  composition  based 
upon  some  text  read  in  class.  In  fact  just  what  the  college 
desires,  if  one  considers  only  the  statement  in  the  catalog, 
some  secondary  schools  can  and  would  be  glad  to  give  now, 
and,  if  required,  would  compel  the  others  to  allow  more 
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time  for  the  modern  language,  to  broaden  their  course,  to  study 
French  as  French,  not  reducing  it  to  mere  material  for  gram¬ 
mar  and  translation. 

We  in  the  secondary  school  should  not  be  obliged  to  look 
upon  college  entrance  examinations  as  a  goal,  but  rather  as  a 
guide-post  to  the  goal  far  beyond.  Education  is  one  continu¬ 
ous  process.  The  aim  in  the  teaching  of  modem  languages 
should  be  identical  all  along  the  line  and  should  be  kept  clear 
and  distinct.  Between  school  and  college  there  should  be  no 
break,  fatal  to  the  best  results  in  either  place. 

Unless  conditions  are  favorable  for  the  beginning  of  the 
modern  language  in  the  grammar  school,  it  should  be  begun  in 
the  secondary  school  rather  than  the  college — in  the  Fresh¬ 
man  class  rather  than  the  Senior.  One  does  not  feel  as 
hurried  with  the  Freshman.  He  can  be  inspired  to  make  the 
effort  absolutely  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  acquire  a 
fairly  accurate  pronunciation  of  vowels,  nasals,  syllables,  and 
words;  and  unless  pupils  learn  to  pronounce  wv//  during  the  first 
six  months  of  their  study  of  French,  they  seldom  or  never  do. 
When  elementary  work  is  crowded  into  one  year,  or  even  two 
years,  three  recitations  a  week,  how  can  the  time  necessary  for 
practise  in  pronunciation  be  spent?  This  practise  in  order  to 
be  effective  must  be  continual,  both  at  home  aloud  and  in  class, 
for  unless  pupils  feel  that  they  are  to  be  called  upon  to  read  in 
class,  they  neglect  the  careful  preparation  aloud  at  home.  Did 
the  college  really  require  a  good  pronunciation  for  admission 
and  examine  candidates  upon  this  important  point,  the  second¬ 
ary  school  would  be  forced  to  allow  more  nearly  the  proper 
amount  of  time  for  preparation.  It  is  the  problem  of  every 
teacher  who  wishes  to  send  to  college  students  well  equipped 
to  do  the  work  that  awaits  them  there,  how,  in  the  time 
allowed,  to  lay  the  broad  foundation,  to  train  ear,  tongue,  and 
eye;  to  develop  accuracy  of  thought  and  expression,  and  yet 
meet  the  college  entrance  requirements  as  interpreted  by  certain 
college  entrance  examinations.  We  teachers  do  not  want  our 
task  lightened ;  we  are  not  pleading  that  the  work  of  the  pupil 
should  be  made  easier.  In  truth,  his  work  would  be  harder, 
but  it  would  be  within  his  power  to  accomplish.  The  ordinary 
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school  boy  or  girl  is  not  mature  enough  to  cope  with 
thought  of  socialistic  or  philosophical  tendency.  There  is  a 
doubtful  advantage  even  in  the  studying  of  the  poets  in  the 
high  school.  Certain  of  the  easier  beautiful  lyrics  should  in¬ 
deed  be  read  and  memorized  during  the  last  year,  but  the  sub¬ 
stitution  on  e.xamination  papers  of  nineteenth  century  for  seven¬ 
teenth  century  verse  does  not  lessen  the  difficulty  of  prepara¬ 
tion — it  increases  it  rather.  College  professors  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  secondary  school  pupil  has  had  but  little  experience 
with  life  and  is  consequently  immature  in  thought.  Frequently 
lacking  in  imagination,  he  fails  utterly  to  grasp  the  idea  and  is 
unable,  because  of  inversions,  to  make  any  kind  of  an  accept¬ 
able  translation.  Corneille  offers  fewer  difficulties  in  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  thought  to  his  mind  than  Lamartine  or  Rostand. 
Tho.se  boys  and  girls  who  are  not  going  to  college  may  indeed 
tlcrive  a  slight  advantage  from  the  study  of  the  poets,  as  they 
do  become  acquainted  with  great  writers  who  might  otherwise 
remain  unknown  to  them,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  super¬ 
ficial  knowledge  is  of  permanent  value.  Any  true  appreciation 
of  the  poets  can  only  come  later  after  much  reading,  translat¬ 
ing,  and  giving  resumes  of  prose  writers. 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  has  taken  a 
decided  step  toward  the  bringing  about  of  uniformity  in 
Entrance  Requirements,  yet  the  Board  upon  its  Advanced 
I'rench  paper  certainly  asks  grammatical  questions  far  too 
technical  in  character  for  the  secondary  school  pupil. 
Whetlier  or  not  verse  is  advisable  upon  an  Advanced  paper  is 
a  debatable  question,  but  it  is  obviously  out  of  place  upon  an 
Intermediate  one.  The  elementary  paper  would  be  excellent 
with  an  additional  oral  requirement. 

The  time  is  now  ripe  for  the  colleges  to  demand  oral  train¬ 
ing.  There  are  more  fitted  to  teach  French  as  it  should  be 
taught  than  in  years  gone  by.  Those  teachers  who  are  at 
present  trying  to  do  the  work  properly  should  be  encouraged; 
those  who  are  unable  to  meet  these  added  demands  should  be 
inspired  or  obliged  to  fit  themselves  in  order  to  fit  others. 
Pupils  of  the  secondary  schools  receiving  a  broader  training, 
being  better  prepared  to  do  their  college  work,  future  teachers 
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would  be  more  competent  than  those  of  today.  In  order  to  be 
effective  these  demands  must  take  the  form  of  a  requirement 
tentative  perhaps  for  two  or  three  years,  absolute  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  that  time.  The  oral  examination  might  well  be  con¬ 
sidered  apart  from  the  written,  that  condition  in  the  one  might 
not  affect  condition  in  the  other,  but  equal  credit  should  be 
given  for  each,  thereby  making  additional  points  allowed  for 
the  oral  part  by  those  colleges  which  now  require  a  certain 
number  of  points  for  admission.  If  impossible  or  inadvisable 
to  give  oral  examination  at  the  many  places  all  over  the  country 
where  college  examinations  are  now  held,  it  could  easily  be 
postponed  until  the  arrival  of  the  student  at  the  college  in 
September. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  secondary  school,  the  entrance  examination  might  well 
be.  First  the  written,  altho  the  so-called  oral  must  necessarily 
be  for  the  most  part  written  by  the  candidate. 

There  is  little  fault  to  be  found  with  the  written  examination 
now  set  by  the  majority  of  the  colleges.  The  criticism  already 
made  applies  only  to  few  but.  as  has  also  l)een  said,  the  heaviest 
requirements  set  the  standard  for  the  entire  class,  and  if  quality 
and  not  quantity  be  the  object,  selections  too  difficult  in  thought 
for  an  immature' mind  will  never  appear  upon  an  examination 
paper.  In  regard  to  composition,  personally  I  am  coming 
more  and  more  to  believe  that  there  could  be  better  and  more 
effective  training  done,  did  the  college  require  in  elementary 
work  some  definite  text  as  a  basis  for  vocabulary,  Daudet’s 
La  derniere  classe,  for  instance,  or  Le  siege  de  Berlin.  Pupils 
taking  examination  are  so  disturbed  by  a  few  unknown  or  for¬ 
gotten  words  that  they  become  quite  oblivious  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  construction  that  is  important  rather  than  the  knowing 
of  a  few  words.  In  France  a  dictionary  is  allowed  that  the 
candidate  may  not  be  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  vocabulary. 
This  of  course  would  not  be  advisable  in  elementary  work,  but 
the  careful  study  of  the  charming  pro.se  of  Alphonse  Daudet, 
the  memorizing  of  parts  if  not  the  whole  of  a  tale  like 
La  derniere  classe  could  not  but  benefit  pupils,  would  admit 
of  the  setting  of  a  more  difficult  and  a  more  idiomatic  passage 
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to  be  translated  into  French,  and  would  reassure  the  frequently 
agitated  mind  of  the  boy  or  girl  taking  examination. 

The  part  which  may  be  indicated  as  the  oral  e.xamination, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  other,  should  not  be  too  difficult,  not 
beyond  the  power  of  the  secondary  school  to  do  and  to  do  well. 
It  should  perhaps  consist  of : 

I.  The  reading  of  two  or  three  sentences  of  easy  French. 

Objection  may  be  made  to  this  on  the  part  of  the  college 

that  it  would  take  too  much  of  a  professor’s  time  to  examine 
so  many  candidates,  but  the  arrangement  now  in  use  in  foreign 
countries  would  seem  feasible.  While  the  written  examination 
is  going  on,  a  professor  sits  in  an  adjoining  room,  receives  and 
examines  candidates,  who  come  in  to  him  one  after  another  in 
regular  order.  It  takes  but  an  instant  from  the  written  work 
and  the  only  di.sadvantage  is  the  momentary  interruption  to 
consecutive  thought. 

II.  A  short  dictation.  This  dictation  should  be  simple  and 
should  not  contain  proper  names  unless  very  familiar  ones. 
It  should  be  read  at  least  twice  slowly  and  distinctly,  then 
repeated  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  room. 

III.  Reading  by  the  profes.sor  of  one  or  two  anecdotes  or  a 
short  story  to  be  retold  in  writing  by  the  candidate. 

As  under  present  conditions  it  may  be  felt  to  be  too  difficult 
to  require  the  retelling  of  the  story  in  French,  let  it  be  written 
in  English.  Ability  to  do  this  shows  a  power  which  can 
only  be  obtained  from  good  training.  Two  hours  would 
probably  be  necessary  for  such  an  examination  were  both 
parts  taken  at  the  same  time,  tho  selections  should  not  be  long. 
There  could  be  no  cramming  for  the  oral  part  as  could  be  the 
case  if  resumes  of  books  read  were  asked  for,  if  certain  ques¬ 
tions  were  put  as  to  how  long  one  has  studied  French,  etc.,  etc. 
Retpiirements  such  as  these  would  enable  and  compel  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  to  study  French  as  a  modern  language  should 
be  studied,  in  a  leisurely  kind  of  way,  giving  time  for  assimila¬ 
tion.  We  firmly  believe  that  if  these  changes  in  the  require¬ 
ments  were  made,  the  school  would  be  able  to  meet  them 
and  to  send  to  college  students  better  ecjuipped  to  go  on  with 
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modem  language  study.  It  is  because  of  this  belief  that  we 
say  in  closing : 

Let  the  colleges  demand  quality  rather  than  quantity.  Let 
them  require  a  broader  foundation.  Let  them  give  an  ex¬ 
amination  that  will  admit  of  no  cramming  but  rather  calls  for 
careful,  thoughtful  training  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  serious 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  student. 

Let  the  oral  requirement  form  an  essential  part  of  this  ex¬ 
amination  and  let  it  receive  equal  credit  with  the  written. 

Lastly,  let  there  be  a  high  standard  of  marking  the  entire 
examination  that  both  teacher  and  pupils  in  secondary  schools 
may  feel  that  these  requirements  are  absolute. 

Mary  .Stone  Bruce 

,  Newton,  Mass. 
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The  first  annual  report  of  the  President  and  Treasurer  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 

This  Report  is  a  remarkable  contribution  to  educational 
literature.  First,  because  it  presents  in  a  concise  and  forceful 
way  the  story  of  the  organization  of  the  Foundation ;  second, 
because  it  relates  the  first  organized  attempt  based  upon  the 
dignity  of  the  profession  to  rew  ard  long  and  honorable  service 
in  teaching,  thus  carrying  out  the  idea  of  the  donor  of  the  fund ; 
third  and  not  least,  because  it  authoritatively  fixes  educa¬ 
tional  standards  in  this  country,  and  brings  order  out  of  the 
chaos  of  institutions  assuming  the  name  of  college  or  uni¬ 
versity, — a  most  important  result  probably  not  at  all  in  the 
mind  of  the  donor  at  the  time  of  the  gift. 

The  form  and  arrangement  of  the  Report  are  clear  and  un¬ 
derstandable  and  a  model  of  good  English.  Concerning  the 
Treasurer’s  report  nothing  further  need  be  said  in  this  limited 
review  than  that  the  income  from  the  fund  for  the  past  year 
was  $292,673.09,  derived  from  the  interest  for  seven  months 
on  $10,000,000  worth  of  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  5  per  cent, 
bonds,  and  the  interest  on  other  bond  investments  made  from 
the  surplus  earnings  of  the  fund,  and  that  the  administrative 
expenses  for  the  same  period  were  $19,932.70.  There  were 
paid  for  retiring  allowances  July-September  $23,203.01.  It 
is  estimated  in  a  very  carefully  drawn  comparison  with  the 
army  system  that  112  institutions  may  participate  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  fund  at  its  pre.sent  amount,  permitting  the 
expectation  of  retiring  allowances  to  something  over  3000 
professors.  At  present  45  professors  have  been  accepted,  the 
average  annual  allowance  amounting  to  approximately  $1550. 
Inasmuch  as  the  average  annual  salary  in  the  institutions 
eligible  to  participate  is  $1900,  the  retiring  allowance  is  a  little 
over  80  per  cent,  of  the  regular  salary. 
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In  determining  the  disposition  of  the  fund  no  discrimination 
is  made  in  reference  to  race,  sex,  creed,  or  color.  Institutions, 
however,  deriving  their  main  support  from  states  or  govern¬ 
ments  are  not  included  in  the  tenns  of  the  gift,  and  sectarian 
institutions  are  barred  from  its  benefits.  The  participation  of 
state-supported  universities  and  technical  schools  is  still  con¬ 
sidered  an  open  question,  and  is  to  be  determined  as  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  of  the  fund  may 
decide.  The  question  of  denominational  control  has  been  one 
of  considerable  trouble  to  the  trustees.  Most  American  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  learning  not  supported  by  the  state  have 
been  founded  by  men  prominent  in  some  religious  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  in  most  cases  the  administration  lay  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  were  either  appointed  by  a  religious  body  or  be¬ 
longed  to  such;  but  these  ties  and  affiliations  have  in  a  great 
degree  become  obsolete;  some  have  been  formally  sundered, 
and  some  exist  as  a  dead  letter.  It  is  the  latter  institutions 
which  now  find  themselves  in  a  dilemma.  The  Carnegie 
Board  adopted  the  following  classification  of  denominational 
institutions  and  thus  far  have  placed  upon  the  accepted  list  only 
those  in  the  fifth  class : 

( 1 )  Institutions  under  absolute  denominational  control  and 
ownership. 

(2)  Institutions  in  which  the  governing  body  is  appointed 
by  and  is  directly  responsible  to  a  formal  religious  body. 

(3)  Institutions  whose  governing  board  must  be  confirmed 
by  and  must  report  to  a  religious  organization. 

(4)  Institutions  having  no  fonnal  connection  with  a  reli¬ 
gious  body,  but  which  require,  either  thru  the  provisions  of 
their  charters  or  by  votes  of  their  trustees,  that  a  majority  of 
their  trustees,  officers,  or  professors  shall  belong  to  a  specified 
denomination. 

(5)  Institutions  which  have  no  formal  connection  with  a 
denomination  but  a  strong  sympathetic  one,  and  which  are 
generally  looked  upon  as  denominational. 

The  second  and  by  far  the  most  important  elimination  by 
the  trustees  of  the  fund  is  based  on  educational  standards, 
and  for  this  alone  their  work  marks  an  epoch  in  our  educa- 
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tional  progress.  The  greatest  blot  upon  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion  system  of  the  United  States  has  been  the  hundreds  of 
institutions  assuming  the  name  college  and  granting  degrees, 
whose  work  is  but  little  more  than,  and  in  some  cases  not 
equal  to,  a  first-class  high  school.  New  York  has  been  the 
only  state  to  fix  by  statute  the  minimum  requirements  of  a 
college  and  to  place  the  chartering  of  all  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  under  a  state  board.  The  trustees  of  the  foundation 
have  adopted  a  definition  of  a  college  framed  upon  the  New 
York  ordinance,  viz. : 

An  institution  to  be  ranked  as  a  college  must  have  at  least  six  (6)  pro¬ 
fessors  giving  their  entire  time  to  college  and  university  work,  a  course  of 
four  full  years  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  should  require  for  admission, 
not  less  than  the  usual  four  years  of  academic  or  high  school  preparation, 
or  its  equivalent,  in  addition  to  the  preacademic  or  grammar  school  studies. 

In  order  to  judge  what  constitutes  four  years  of  academic  or  high  school 
preparation  the  officers  of  the  Foundation  have  made  use  of  a  plan  com¬ 
monly  adopted  by  college  entrance  examination  boards.  By  this  plan 
college  entrance  requirements  are  designated  in  terms  of  units,  a  unit  being 
a  course  of  five  periods  weekly  thruout  an  academic  year  of  the  preparatory 
school.  For  the  purpose  of  the  Foundation  the  units  in  each  branch  of 
academic  study  have  also  been  quantitatively  defined,  the  aim  being  to 
assign  values  to  the  subjects  in  accordance  with  the  time  usually  required 
to  prepare  adequately  upon  them  for  college  entrance.  Thus,  plane 
geometry,  which  is  usually  studied  five  periods  weekly  thruout  an  academic 
year  of  the  preparatory  school,  is  estimated  as  one  unit.  In  other  words 
the  value  of  the  unit  is  based  upon  the  actual  amount  of  work  required  and 
not  upon  the  time  specified  for  the  preparation  of  the  work. 

A  most  interesting  table  of  comparisons  of  the  entrance 
requirements  of  various  institutions  based  upon  the  unit  system 
is  given.  Harvard  leads  with  a  requirement  of  15.7  units,*' 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.,  Johns  Hopkins,  University  of  Missouri, 
and  Marietta  College,  15  units;  Columbia,  Yale,  Williams,  and 
Vassar,  14.5  units;  Iowa  College,  14.4  units;  Knox,  Hamilton, 
University  of  Nebraska,  and  Vanderbilt  University,  14  units. 
Some  institutions  drop  to  as  low  as  4.4  units. 

The  thoroly  discriminating  and  impartial  work  done  by  the 
Board  in  fixing  proper  standards  and  rating  institutions  in 
accordance  therewith  makes  the  Report  the  most  important 
educational  document  of  the  year,  and  it  will  be  as  a  cool  north¬ 
west  wind  in  dispelling  the  fog  of  cheap  and  uncertain  stand- 
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ards  which  has  so  long  enveloped  our  educational  atmos¬ 
phere. 

As  a  result  of  the  application  of  the  denominational  and  edu¬ 
cational  standard  tests  fifty-two  institutions  have  been  placed 
upon  the  “accepted  list.”  This  number  will  undoubtedly  be 
increased  by  a  considerable  percentage  during  the  current  year. 

Howard  J.  Rogers 

Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


First  Book  in  Latin — By  Alexander  James  Inglis  and  Virgil  Prettyman. 

New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  igo6.  301  p.  6oc. 

Beginning;  Latin — By  John  Edmund  Barss.  New  York:  University  Publishing 

Company,  1906.  x-(-32i  p.  $1.00. 

Essential  Latin  Lessons— By  Arthur  W.  Roberts  and  John  C.  Rolfk. 

New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1906.  xiii-(-353  p.  $1.00  net. 

More  important  than  the  question  of  the  merits  of  these 
books  would  be  an  inquiry  into  their  justification  to  exist;  and 
such  discussion  would  seem  to  force  itself  upon  one  reviewing 
three  publications  added  simultaneously  to  the  already  too 
large  number  of  Latin  primers. 

But  the  question  of  educational  utility  is  apparently  lost  sight 
of  in  the  production  of  these  books,  which  represent  nothing 
more  than  some  form  of  publishers’  activities;  Latin  scholar¬ 
ship  and  education  being  involved  only  as  objects  of  more  or 
less  successful  exploitation.  For  their  justification,  therefore, 
not  educational  values  should  ingenuously  be  discust  but  simply 
the  business  expediency. 

And  that  the  authors  themselves  are  convinced  of  this  diffi¬ 
cult  situation,  is  shown  by  their  prefaces  of  justification,  and,  of 
course — exciisatio  non  petita  accnsatio  manifesta.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  to  this  end  Messrs.  Inglis  and  Prettyman 
give  six  features,  with  the  second  one  subdivided  into  fiv/e 
categories,  which  they  hope  will  render  the  book  valuable,  and 
Messrs.  Roberts  and  Rolfe  with  a  better  bargain  offer  seven 
special  features,  while  Mr.  Barss,  rejecting  arithmetic  enumer¬ 
ation  of  values,  offers  educational  inducements. 

Then,  considering  the  books  merely  from  a  commercial  stand- 
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point,  without  regard  to  the  propriety  of  this  form  of  Latin 
exploitation,  all  that  can  be  demanded  is  that  they  be  not  very 
much  below  the  average,  nor  show  greater  inaccuracies  than  the 
books  of  the  kind  that  have  preceded.  Whether  or  not  this 
end  has  been  attained,  may  be  seen  by  examining  the  follow¬ 
ing  details : 

In  the  book  of  Inglis  and  Prettyman  there  are  several  mis¬ 
prints.  On  page  138  we  read:  Mare  multo  latioR  est  lacu; 
on  page  89:  altos  tiirris;  profiscemur,  on  page  178.  There 
are  several  cases  of  quantities  marked  incorrectly,  and  on  page 
1 16  we  have  the  following  statement: 

“  The  cardinal  numerals  are  indeclinable  except  uniis,  duo, 
ires,  nongenti  and  mille” 

The  vocabulary  might  be  improved  where,  for  instance,  it 
gives  for  older  minor  natu  (p.  203).  In  the  wording  of  the 
rules,  the  book  might  also  be  improved,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
following : 

“  Certain  ad jectivcs  in  Latin  govern  the  genitive.  They 
usually  show  some  action  directed  toward  the  dependent  noun 
and  hence  this  genitive  is  called  objective” 

And  also  by  this  rule : 

“  In  result  clauses  the  tenses  commonly  employed  are,  as  in 
purpose  clauses,  the  present  and  imperfect.” 

Great  uncertainty  is  shown  in  giving  the  principal  parts  of 
the  verbs.  No  perfect  passive  participle  is  ever  attributed  in 
this  book  to  verbs  which  show  it  only  impersonally  in  passive 
tenses.  Yet,  what  is  worse,  this  exclusion  is  enforced  against 
verbs,  like  convenio,  which  have  regular  passive  forms,  while 
worst  of  all,  passive  perfect  participles  are  attributed  to  some 
verbs,  as  pertinco,  which  have  them  in  no  form  whatever.  We 
have  then  this  remarkable  ensemble:  forms  like  ventum  are 
ignored;  conventus  is  denied;  pertentus  is  sanctioned. 

The  use  of  words  might  perhaps  be  improved.  Nescio,  for 
example,  is  ignored  and  non  scio  takes  its  place.  Non  scio  of 
course  occurs,  but  the  regcilar  forms  should  be  taught  to  be¬ 
ginners  especially  in  the  case  of  a  usage  already  condemned  by 
Cicero.  (Non  scire  quidem  barbarum  jam  videtur.  Or.  47.) 
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The  passages  of  connected  reading  are  peptonized  selections 
from  Caesar,  but,  thru  lack  of  subordination  and  connection, 
and  occasional  disregard  for  idiom,  they  destroy  the  physiog¬ 
nomy  of  the  Latin  language  and  thus  fail  in  their  purpose; 
which  was,  or  should  have  been,  to  prepare  the  student  gradu¬ 
ally  for  the  difficulties  of  Latin,  Easy  Latin  is  very  advisable, 
but  yet  it  must  be  Latin. 

Nor  is  the  book  of  Roberts  and  Rolfe  free  from  faults  of 
this  character.  Wrong  quantities  are  rather  common.  Two 
on  page  29,  two  on  page  34,  and  others.  In  the  declension 
of  mare  the  student  is  given  to  understand  that  mariuni  is  the 
usual  genitive  plural,  and  in  the  declension  of  turris  there  is 
marked  inconsistency:  in  section  175  we  are  told  that  the  ac¬ 
cusative  is  always  turrini;  in  appendix  420  we  find  both  forms 
given. 

There  are  mistakes  of  more  serious  character:  aemnlo  is 
used  with  active  endings  in  the  reading  lessons  on  page  118; 
in  the  notes  the  verb  is  given  twice  as  aemulo,  aemnlare  and  the 
mistake  is  repeated  once  more  in  the  vocabulary.  On  page 
152  we  are  told  that  Alpes  is  masculine  plural  and  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  gives  the  same  information. 

The  most  serious  defect  of  the  book,  however,  is  the  lack  of 
precision  in  stating  rules  {e.  g.,  page  120,  and  also  section 

151). 

In  Mr.  Barss’s  book  the  monotony  of  rules  and  paradigms 
is  relieved  by  pictures  which,  preeminently  illustrating  Greek 
mythology  and  German  customs,  help  naturally  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  Latin  atmosphere. 

An  original  feature  of  this  primer  is  the  transposition  of  a 
large  part  of  the  exercises  to  the  back  of  the  book.  These 
additional  sentences  might  be  useful,  were  they  not  marred  by 
very  numerous  misprints,  which  are  dangerous  for  the  young 
beginner,  tho  the  correction  of  them  might  be  interesting  work 
for  the  more  advanced  pupil.  Opening  the  book  at  random 
we  find  on  page  215:  quingcnta  pedes,  and  on  the  previous 
page:  septuaginta  with  u  marked  long;  on  page  223  fit,  and 
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on  the  same  page  this  sentence :  "  Ne  accidat  iit  vos  amici  non 
iiant.”  On  page  228  ad  hostis  superandas  and  on  page  231 
these  two  sentences :  Profectio  eorum  cognita,  nmlti  rogabant, 
etc.,  and  legatio  domiim  profectiis  est.  On  page  223  Senex 
hortatus  est  ne  fortiter  non  pugnaret. 

Some  slips  have  been  made  in  the  first  part  of  the  book  also. 
On  page  162  we  read  nolite  scuta  amittere  ne  nemo,  etc.  Fur¬ 
ther  on  (p.  167)  Huic  proderam  quod  mihi  adjuverat,  and  S'X 
pages  further:  impetus  in  cornu  factum  est.  More  interesting 
is  the  constant  use  of  reverto,  with  active  endings  in  the  present 
tense  system,  repeated  almost  on  every  page. 

Some  of  the  rules  have  perhaps  been  stated  too  simply  (p. 
172)  and  some  omissions  are  remarkable;  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  absolute  silence  about  the  subjunctive  in  indirect  dis¬ 
course. 

Many  details  have  been  mentioned,  but  this  seemed  neces¬ 
sary  in  estimating  books  in  which,  accuracy  being  paramount, 
and  originally  precluded,  merits  can  be  only  negative  and 
result  from  the  absence  of  faults. 

D.  Bigongiari 

C0LU.MBIA  University 


Karl  Heinrich.  Erzahlung  von  Wilhelm  Meyer-FOrster — Edited  with  intro¬ 
duction,  notes,  and  vocabulary  by  Herbert  Charles  Sanborn,  A.  M.  New 
York;  Newson  &  Co.  391  p.  80  cents. 

The  dramatization  of  popular  novels  is  not  uncommon,  but  it 
is  seldom  that  the  novel  owes  its  popularity  to  the  play.  Such, 
however,  is  the  case  with  Meyer-Fdrster’s  Karl  Heinrich,  which 
appeared  in  1899  and  achieved  only  a  moderate  success.  It 
was  the  play  Alt-Heidelberg,  produced  in  November,  1902, 
that  made  the  story  and  its  author  famous.  Karl  Heinrich 
has  now  past  its  twenty-fifth  edition.  It  is  easy  to  see  why 
the  dramatization  was  so  signally  successful.  The  characters 
of  the  story  are  sketched  with  somewhat  hasty  strokes,  with 
little  attention  to  analysis  or  development,  and  much  depends 
upon  striking  situations  and  picturesque  environment. 

The  editor  believes  that  “  the  glimpse  of  at  least  one  side 
of  the  student-life  of  another  country  ”  which  this  text  affords. 
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will  be  interesting  and  profitable  to  the  American  student,  and 
that  “  the  abundance  of  idioms  and  colloquial  expressions  in 
present  use  will  serve  to  bring  the  learner  as  closely  as  possible 
into  contact  with  the  living  language  of  Germany.”  In  the 
Intrcxluction  and  Notes  he  has  “  aimed  to  include  all  that 
might  be  necessary  for  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  story 
and  its  milieu  by  beginners  of  German  in  a  college  course,  or 
by  second  and  third  year  pupils  in  average  preparatory 
classes.” 

The  story  is  of  a  kind  that  appeals  to  college  students 
rather  than  to  schoolboys.  The  sentiment  will  hardly  be  appre¬ 
ciated  before  the  later  teens  or  the  early  twenties,  and  the 
glimpse  of  German  student-life,  especially  because  it  shows 
but  one  side,  will  mean  much  more  to  the  reader  who  is  already 
launched  on  his  college  career.  Nor  should  this  text  be  read 
too  early  in  the  German  course.  The  familiar  and  idiomatic 
style  will  be  more  enjoyable  and  more  profitable  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  can  read  with  fair  rapidity.  The  beginner,  strug¬ 
gling  with  elementary  difficulties,  gets  little  of  the  atmosphere 
which  such  texts  are  supposed  to  provide. 

The  Introduction  (30  pages)  is  very  well  written  and  is 
distinctly  superior  to  what  is  ordinarily  found  in  annotated 
editions  of  contemporary  authors.  It  shows  the  editor’s  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  and  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  subject 
in  hand,  and  will  prove,  in  itself,  instructive  and  interesting  to 
the  college  student.  Beginning  with  the  origin  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  European  university  and  showing  the  cardinal 
dififerences  between  the  universities  of  America,  England,  and 
the  Continent,  he  gives  a  brief  characterization  of  the  German 
university  and  its  place  in  the  national  life.  He  traces  the 
genesis  of  the  fraternities,  characterizes  the  several  varieties, 
the  “  Corps,”  the  “  Landsmannschaft,”  the  “  Burschenschaft,” 
and  shows  what  they  stand  for,  how  they  give  the  student 
what  he  can  get  nowhere  else,  how  they  foster  ideals  “  which 
can  be  perceived  and  truly  appreciated  only  from  within.” 
“  Many  of  their  customs,”  he  remarks,  “  must  necessarily  ap¬ 
pear  ludicrous  or  unreasonable  to  the  foreigner  and  to  the 
outsider  who  is  unable  to  observe  them  closely  enough  to  see 
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the  sources  from  which  they  spring.”  Nevertheless  there  has 
always  lingered  about  the  student  a  kind  of  mystic  halo.  He 
may  be  misunderstood,  even  sneered  at,  by  the  Philistine;  but 
there  are  few,  as  a  class,  either  in  Germany  or  here,  more 
envied  than  the  elect  who  cross  the  bridge  from  youth  to  man¬ 
hood  by  way  of  the  university. 

As  has  been  noted,  Karl  Heinrich  gives  but  one  side  of 
German  student-life,  and  that  in  very  meager  detail.  In  fact, 
this  element  of  the  story,  because  of  the  unfailing  charm  of  the 
theme  and  the  romantic  background  of  old  Heidelberg,  so 
famed  in  annals  and  in  song,  has  been  emphasized  dispropor¬ 
tionately  to  its  significance.  Its  function  is  to  give  the  young 
crown-prince  a  glimpse  of  life  outside  the  narrow  confines 
of  KarLsburg  which  no  other  pretext  would  have  gained  him. 
In  the  brief  three  months  of  his  freedom  he  tastes  the  joys 
of  common  men  and  thereby  learns  what  his  crown  will  cost 
him.  He  mingles  with  the  students  as  men  and  brothers;  he 
loves  the  plebeian  Kathie  with  all  the  ardor  of  first  passion. 
It  is  the  tragedy  of  Karl  Heinrich’s  life  that  he  must  forsake 
the  ideals  which  these  three  months  at  Heidelberg  have  fos¬ 
tered;  that  his  new  self  must  die  when  it  has  scarce  begun  to 
live.  Two  years  later,  now  the  reigning  prince,  it  all  seems 
like  a  dream.  He  can  no  longer  “  find  himself  ”  in  the  life  of 
which  he  was  once  the  soul  and  center;  all  that  has  remained 
is  his  love  for  Kathie.  In  ten  days  the  marriage  of  state  ar¬ 
ranged  for  him  will  be  consummated  and  his  private  life  hence¬ 
forth  will  take  its  even,  uneventful  course,  in  the  shaping  of 
which  Karl  Heinrich  the  man  will  have  no  part. 

The  isolation,  the  loneliness,  of  princes  has  been  a  favorite 
theme  wi^h  German  writers.  In  reflecting  on  the  restraints 
imposed  upon  royalty,  their  limitations  of  conduct,  especially 
in  matters  of  the  heart,  the  commoner  finds  consolation  for  his 
humbler  lot,  compensation  for  its  more  obvious  disadvantages. 
In  these  words  (page  213)  is  to  be  found  the  motif  of  the 
story :  “  The  princes  of  earth  live  in  solitude  on  their  thrones ; 
an  unbridgeable  chasm  lies  between  them  and  their  fellow-men. 
They  shall,  they  must  ever  remain  solitary — that  is  their  hard- 
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est  task,  that  constitutes  their  power.  To  stand  on  a  solitary 
height  is  the  secret  of  sovereignty,’' 

The  sentiment  is  thruout  genuinely  German.  There  is  that 
sounding  of  the  minor  chord,  that  sequence  of  “  Freude”  and 
“  Leid  ”  that  has  been  heard  in  German  poetry  from  the  earliest 
times.  And  there  is  more  than  one  touch  of  nature.  “  Bleib 
jung,  Karl  Heinrich,”  exclaims  the  doctor,  for  years  his  tutor 
and  only  friend,  as  the  prince  is  leaving  him  for  the  last  time, 
“  das  ist  alles,  was  ich  dir  wiinsche.  Bleib  so,  wie  du  bist,  und 
wenn  sie  dich  anders  machen  wollen — alle  werden  das  ver- 
suchen, — dann  kampfe  dagegen.  Bleib  ein  Mensch,  Karl 
Heinz,  mit  deinem  jungen  Herzen.”  Indeed,  the  story,  like 
the  style,  is  characterized  by  extreme  simplicity  and  natural¬ 
ness.  It  is  human,  “  aus  dem  Leben  gegriffen,”  as  a  German 
critic  has  put  it.  Far  from  l^eing  a  great  novel,  certain  never 
to  become  a  classic,  Karl  Heinrich  will  continue  to  charm  those 
who  read  to  be  amused  and  welcome  a  story  that  stirs  the  emo¬ 
tions  rather  than  the  intellect. 

The  editor’s  work  thruout  is  as  careful  as  in  his  Introduc¬ 
tion.  The  footnotes  are  concise,  but  adequate,  giving  all 
necessary  explanation  of  subject-matter,  idiomatic  and  gram¬ 
matical  difficulties.  The  rendering  of  idioms  is  particularly 
happy.  The  same  skill  is  evident  in  the  Vocabulary  (115 
pages) ;  it  shows  the  care  which  this  part  of  the  apparatus 
deserves,  but  does  not  always  receive.  The  book  is  a  welcome 
addition  to  a  class  of  texts  by  no  means  abundant  (good  Ger¬ 
man  novels,  suitable  for  class  use,  are  notoriously  hard  to  find) 
and  should  make  many  friends  among  teachers  and  students. 

Wm.  Addison  Hervey 

Columbia  University 


A  brief  German  course — By  C.  F.  Kayser,  Ph.D,  *nd  F.  Monteser,  Ph.D. 

New  York;  American  Book  Co.  363  p.  $1.20, 

This  book  had  its  origin  in  the  conviction  of  the  authors  that 
“  the  customary  treatment  of  German  grammar,  based  on  the 
systematic  presentation  of  the  parts  of  speech  in  their  tradi¬ 
tional  order,  is  not  productive  of  the  best  results,  especially 
with  pupils  of  high  school  age.” 
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The  relative  value  of  the  grammar  and  the  “  lesson-book 
for  purposes  of  elementary  instruction  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 
More,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  teacher  than  upon  either. 
There  is  no  well-founded  objection  to  the  traditional  order  of 
the  grammar  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  instructor.  It  has 
the  advantages  of  association  and  correlation,  factors  surely 
significant  in  modern  teaching.  It  would  seem  that  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  conjugation,  for  example,  which  are  so  closely  re¬ 
lated  and  interdependent,  could  best  be  presented  in  juxta¬ 
position  and  in  their  logical  sequence,  rather  than  as  widely 
separated,  isolated  phenomena.  The  learner  instinctively 
compares  and  contrasts,  and  anything  which  impedes  this 
process  wastes  time,  not  to  mention  the  mechanical  obstacles 
to  the  useful  habit  of  reference.  Teaching  the  boy  how'  to 
study,  how  to  use  books  (or  other  sources  of  information), 
is  one  of  the  aims  of  education. 

The  teacher  who  prefers  the  lesson-book  will  hardly  find  a 
better  one,  in  most  respects,  than  that  of  Kayser  and  Monteser. 
The  hardest  problem,  perhaps,  in  the  making  of  such  a  book 
is  the  arrangement  of  material,  since  teachers  will  differ  widely 
as  to  what  should  have  priority.  The  authors  have  based  their 
arrangement  upon  the  results  of  long  and  successful  experi¬ 
ence,  and  their  opinions  carry  weight. 

The  Brief  German  course  is  divided  into  seventy-five  les¬ 
sons,  each — the  eleven  devoted  to  review  excepted — presenting 
some  phase  of  grammar,  with  abundant  and  good  material  for 
application.  The  systematic  reviews  introduced  at  intervals 
are  accompanied  by  reading  selections  in  prose  and  verse;  the 
new  words  occurring  here  are  translated  in  footnotes.  The 
statements  of  grammatical  principles  are  concisely  and  very 
clearly  exprest.  Interspersed  are  the  elements  of  syntax 
and  word-formation.  In  the  selection  of  these,  as  in  the  ex¬ 
cellent  review-questions,  is  evident  the  work  of  the  practised 
and  skilful  teacher.  The  non-alphabetical  arrangement  of 
the  vocabularies  to  the  lessons  seems  to  serve  no  good  pur¬ 
pose.  Nor  is  the  system  of  strong-verb  classification  to  be 
commended.  If  any  be  attempted,  the  scientific  one  is  to  be 
preferred.  An  appendix  contains  typical  paradigms  and  an 
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alphabetical  list  of  strong  and  irregular  verbs.  This  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  general  vocabularies  and  an  index.  The  latter,  not 
included  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  book,  has  replaced  the 
poems  prescribed  for  memorizing  by  the  Regents,  which, 
however,  have  been  retained  in  the  table  of  contents. 

Some  teachers  will  find  this  book  too  long  and  will  object 
to  the  large  number  of  lessons,  as  postponing  some  important 
elements  later  than  may  seem  desirable.  The  authors  have  in¬ 
cluded  much  that  is  not  usually  found  in  such  books,  but  is  in¬ 
dispensable  in  a  thoro  elementary  course.  It  was  their  pur¬ 
pose  to  provide  here  all  the  material  called  for  by  the  ele¬ 
mentary  college  entrance  requirement,  thus  obviating  the 
necessity  of  supplementing  the  lesson-book  with  a  grammar. 

Wm.  Addison  Hervey 

Columbia  University 
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The  School  Situ 
ation  in  Wash¬ 
ington 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Just  before  the  adjournment  of  Congress, 
a  valued  correspondent,  resident  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  thoroly  informed  as  to  public  school 
matters  there,  wrote : 

“  School  affairs  are  improving,  but  are  in  a  bad  plight  yet. 
We  hope  for  nothing  from  this  Congress.  Incompetency  and 
disloyalty  within  combine  with  political  intrigue  and  crass 
Philistinism  without,  to  intimidate  teachers,  to  degrade  the 
schools,  to  hamper,  misrepresent,  and  malign  the  Superin¬ 
tendent,  and  to  make  this  the  most  difficult  and  vital  problem 
for  school  administration,  perhaps,  in  America. 

“  Naturally,  the  Superintendent  has  had  some  difficulty  in  ad¬ 
justing  himself  to  this  complex  and  treacherous  environment. 
He  has  not  faltered  in  his  duty  or  made  any  serious  error.  In 
fact,  this  bitter  opposition  is  not  based  on  alleged  errors  of 
administration  but  upon  his  inflexible  refusal  to  reappoint  the 
incompetent  and  flagrantly  immoral  as  teachers  and  officials, 
tho  backed  by  powerful  political  and  financial  ‘  interests  ’  in¬ 
vulnerably  intrenched. 

“  The  trouble  is  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
District  high  professional  educational  ideals  and  standards  are 
being  substituted  for  old-time  political  methods  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  Naturally,  those  deposed  are  putting  up  a  determined 
fight.  The  Superintendent  will  need  the  active  support  of  his 
strongest  friends,  political  and  educational,  to  finally  win  this 
fight.” 


With  the  gift  of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars 
for  the  establishment  of  a  well-equipped 
school  of  domestic  science,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  finds  itself  enabled  to  make  one  more  long  stride  toward 
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the  goal  set  for  it  by  its  guiding  spirits  and  its  intensely 
modern,  metropolitan  environment.  This  goal  is  the  perfect¬ 
ing  of  an  educational  institution  which  shall  give  men  and 
women  the  special  training,  and  also  the  broader  culture, 
demanded  by  the  novel,  complex  conditions  of  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  life.  No  other  study  breaks  more  violently  with  old  ideas 
of  what  a  university  should  teach  than  does  the  study  of  house¬ 
keeping.  But  only  a  superficial  observer  can  jest  at  this 
“  frill.”  Every  well-read  American  woman  knows  the  poor 
showing  her  sisters  make  as  housekeepers  when  compared  with 
English,  French,  and  German  women.  She  recognizes,  too, 
that  the  old  excuse  of  “  higher  ideals  ”  and  “  superior  culture  ” 
will  not  exonerate  her.  Not  all  the  Browning  clubs  in  the 
world  will  ever  put  an  end  to  housekeeping;  they  may  shift  the 
work  from  one  person  to  another,  but  this  only  makes  the 
problem  one  degree  more  complicated  by  adding  the  double 
task  of  getting  servants  and  supervising  them.  And  the  foolish 
scorn  of  housekeeping  displayed  by  many  women  has  helped 
mightily  to  make  women  of  the  working  classes  avoid  the  de¬ 
spised  occupation. 

The  School  of  Domestic  Science  on  Morningside  Heights  has 
several  important,  duties  to  perform.  It  must  make  house¬ 
keeping  a  fine  art,  as  it  is  in  Europe  after  a  fashion.  In  order 
to  do  this  it  must  make  household  tasks  as  easy  as  possible  by 
scientific  study  of  means  and  methods,  and  it  must  lend  to 
housework  a  higher  attractiveness  by  filling  the  house  with  the 
labors  of  the  arts  and  crafts.  Finally,  it  must  help  break  down 
the  dangerous  prejudice  against  domestic  service  by  educating 
the  daughters  of  cultured  and  well-to-do  families  in  house¬ 
wifery,  thereby  giving  the  work  its  true  status.  There  is  no 
denying  that  this  program  is  a  vast  one.  It  can  not  be  carried 
out  by  any  one  school.  Columbia’s  unknown  benefactor  will, 
we  hope,  stimulate  men  in  other  parts  of  the  country  to  make 
like  provisions  for  local  universities. 

Some  persons  may  feel  that,  altho  domestic  science  should  be 
taught,  its  place  is  not  in  our  universities,  coordinate  with  law 
and  medicine.  It  may  be  said :  Let  the  private  cooking  schools, 
sewing  circles,  and  manual  training  schools  do  the  work ;  keep 
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t..c  universities  for  the  true  sciences,  literature  and  fine  arts. 
In  reply  to  this,  two  things  are  to  be  said  which  more  than 
justify  the  innovation.  In  the  first  place,  only  the  great  uni¬ 
versities  can  give  domestic  science  the  prestige  it  sorely  needs. 
And,  in  the  second  place,  the  training  of  domestic  science  ex¬ 
perts  and  teachers  can  be  properly  carried  on  only  where  there 
is  opportunity  for  work  on  a  large  scale.  The  methods  of 
management,  cooking,  and  sanitation  demanded  in  running 
college  dormitories,  hotels,  or  hospitals  can  be  taught  nowhere 
outside  of  very  large  “  domestic  laboratories.” 

We  hope  that  the  young  women  of  America  will  crowd  the 
new  laboratories  to .  the  doors,  gain  inspiration  from  their 
teachers,  and  have  their  eyes  opened  to  the  opportunities  for 
wide-spread  social  betterment  wliich  lie  within  the  four  walls 
of  home.  If  they  do,  we  shall  all  be  healthier,  wealthier,  and 
wiser  for  it. — New  York  Tribune,  February  24,  1907. 


The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  in  the  present 
The  Dedicated  British  cabinet,  Mr.  R.  B.  Haldane,  delivered 
his  address  upon  assuming  the  Lord  Rector¬ 
ship  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  on  the  topic,  “  The 
dedicated  life.”  In  the  course  of  an  oration  of  power  and 
philosophical  insight,  Mr.  Haldane  said : 

A  nation  could  not  in  these  days  safely  strive  merely  after  brute  power. 
In  national  as  in  private  life  the  power  of  domination  depended  on  individu¬ 
ality.  The  individuality  that  was  most  formidable  was  formidable  because 
of  qualities  that  were  not  merely  physical.  It  commanded  respect  and 
submission  because  it  imprest  on  those  with  whom  it  came  into  contact 
a  sense  of  largeness  and  moral  and  intellectual  power.  The  first  purpose 
of  a  nation — and  especially  of  a  modern  nation — ought  to  be  to  concentrate 
its  energies  on  its  moral  and  intellectual  development.  And  this  meant 
that,  because  it  required  leaders  as  the  instruments  of  this  development,  it 
must  apply  itself  to  providing  schools  where  leaders  could  be  adequately 
trained.  At  this  point  the  history  of  the  modern  State  showed  that  the 
University  played  an  important  part.  For  the  production  of  that  small 
body  of  men  and  women  whose  calling  required  high  talent  the  University 
alone,  or  its  equivalent,  sufficed.  It  was  the  almost  indispensable  portal  to 
the  career  of  the  highest  and  most  exceptionally  trained  type  of  citizen.  If 
Universities  existed  in  sufficient  numbers  and  strove  genuinely  to  foster  the 
moral  and  intellectual  virtue,  the  humanity  which  had  the  ethical  sigpiifi-* 
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cance  that  ought  to  be  inseparable  from  high  culture,  then  the  State  need 
not  despair.  For  from  among  men  who  had  attained  to  this  level  there 
would  emerge  those  who  had  that  power  of  command  which  was  born  of 
penetrating  insight. 

Such  a  power  generally  carried  with  it  the  gift  of  organization,  which  was 
one  of  the  foundations  of  national  strength  and  a  gift  of  far-reaching 
significance.  The  historj'  of  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  case  of  organiza¬ 
tion  based  on  culture — the  case  of  Germany  in  the  nineteenth  century — was 
highly  suggestive.  After  the  battle  of  Jena,  Germany  was  crushed  from  the 
point  of  view  of  brute  force.  But  there  was  a  power  greater  than  that  of 
the  sword — the  power  of  the  spirit.  The  world  was  to  witness  the  wonder¬ 
ful  might  of  thought.  Beaten  soldiers  and  second-rate  politicians  gave 
place  to  some  of  the  greatest  philosophers  and  poets  that  the  world  had 
seen  for  2000  years.  These  men  refashioned  the  conception  of  the  State, 
and  thru  their  disciples  there  penetrated  to  the  public  the  thought  that 
the  life  of  the  State,  with  its  controlling  power  for  good,  was  as  real  and  as 
great  as  the  life  of  the  individual ;  that  in  the  law  and  order  which  could  be 
brought  about  by  the  general  will  alone  was  freedom  in  the  deepest  and 
truest  sense  to  be  found — the  freedom  which  was  to  be  realized  only  by 
those  who  had  accepted  whole-heartedly  the  largest  ends  in  place  of  par¬ 
ticular  and  selfish  aspirations.  The  true  leader  must  teach  his  countrymen 
the  gospel  of  the  wide  outlook  and  fill  their  minds  with  the  sense  of  the 
greatness  of  which  human  nature  was  capable.  Such  was  the  lesson  taught 
to  downcast  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  last  century,  and  one  notable 
result  was  the  life  which  was  breathed  into  the  Universities  of  that  country. 
Along  with  a  conception  of  the  reality  and  importance  of  the  State  there 
grew  up  the  reverent  acceptance  of  the  necessity  of  thought  as  a  preliminary 
to  action.  The  result  was  a  tendency  to  organization  in  every  direction  and 
the  rule  of  the  organizing  spirit.  The  leaders  saw  clearly  that  education 
was  the  key  to  all  advance,  and  they  set  to  work  to  prepare  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  people.  As  a  triumph  of  the  spirit  of  organization  the  German 
scheme  of  education  was  unrivaled  except  by  that  wonderful  outcome  of 
scientific  arrangement,  the  German  army.  And  the  means  by  which  all 
this  was  brought  about  was  chiefly  the  co-operation  of  the  University  with 
the  State  in  producing  men  who  were  to  lead  and  develop  the  organization. 

Turning  from  the  contemplation  of  these  ideals  to  the  actualities  of  the 
Scottish  University  life,  Mr.  Haldane  asked  his  audience  to  glance  at  the 
possibilities  which  that  life  afforded.  He  said  the  life  of  the  scholar  made 
more  demand  for  concentration  than  any  other  life.  The  same  concentra¬ 
tion  was  required  of  the  finished  scholar  and  of  the  beginner.  Nothing  but 
the  passion  for  excellence,  the  domination  of  a  single  purpose  which  ad¬ 
mitted  of  no  foreign  intrusion,  could  suffice  for  him  who  would  reach  the 
heights.  In  no  other  way  of  life,  not  even  in  those  which  witnessed  the 
busy  chase  after  wealth  and  political  power,  was  such  concentration  to  be 
found  as  was  required  in  the  way  of  life  of  the  genuine  student.  Whether 
he  be  professor  or  undergraduate,  he  must  train  himself  away  from  the  idea 
of  spending  much  time  on  amusement  unconnected  with  his  work.  The 
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level  of  effort  must  ever  be  high  if  he  was  to  make  the  most  of  the  short 
span  of  existence.  He  had  read  reports  of  the  fashion  in  which  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Government  had  provided  for  the  training  of  the  officers  who  led  their 
countrymen  to  victory  in  Manchuria,  The  Japanese  based  the  whole  of 
this  training  on  a  very  high  code  of  ethics  and  of  chivalry.  Self-effacement, 
the  obligation  of  truthfulness,  devotion  to  the  service  of  his  nation  were  the 
ethical  lessons  in  which  the  young  Japanese  officer  was  instructed  with  a 
thoroness  and  a  courage  which,  so  far  as  he  knew,  had  no  parallel  in  our 
time.  The  result  was  to  be  found  in  the  descriptions  of  those  who  w’ere 
witnesses  of  the  fashion  in  which  the  trenches  of  the  Russians  were  stormed 
at  Liao-yang  and  Mukden.  This  kind  of  concentration  had  at  all  periods 
of  the  world’s  intellectual  history  been  demanded  of,  and  freely  given  by, 
the  scholar.  To  his  mind  the  first  problem  in  the  organization  of  a  Uni¬ 
versity  ought  to  be  how  to  encourage  the  spirit  in  the  student.  It  was  not 
merely  the  lecture-rooms  and  laboratories  and  libraries  that  were  important 
— the  places  where  those  who  were  busy  in  the  pursuit  of  different  kinds  of 
learning  met  and  observed  each  other  were  hardly  less  so.  The  union,  the 
debating  society,  the  friendship  of  those  who  were  struggling  to  maintain  a 
high  level — all  these  things  went  to  the  making  of  the  scholar.  Certainly  in 
the  Scottish  University  of  today  there  was  no  lack  of  either  opportunity  or 
provision  for  the  formation  of  the  tastes  of  the  scholar  and  the  habits  of  the 
worker.  A  man  might  go  from  these  surroundings  to  devote  his  life  yet 
more  completely  to  literature,  or  science,  or  philosophy,  or  he  might  go  to 
seek  distinction  in  a  profession  or  success  in  commerce.  Whatever  occu¬ 
pation  the  student  chose,  he  was  the  better  the  greater  had  been  his  con¬ 
tact  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  University,  The  University  training  could 
not  by  itself  supply  capacity,  but  it  could  stimulate  and  fashion  talent,  and, 
above  all,  it  could  redeem  from  the  danger  of  contracted  views.  Thus  the 
University  became  a  potent  instrument  for  good  to  a  community,  the 
strength  of  which  was  measured  by  the  capacity  of  the  individuals  who 
composed  it.  The  University  was  the  handmaid  of  the  State,  of  which  it 
was  the  microcosm — a  community  in  which  also  there  were  rulers  and  ruled 
and  in  which  the  corporate  life  was  a  molding  influence. 

If  the  ideal  work  of  the  Universities  was  to  produce  men  of  the  widest 
minds — men  fit  to  lead  as  well  as  merely  to  organize — what  must  such  men 
set  before  themselves  ?  The  man  who  would  lead  others  must  himself  be 
capable  of  Renouncing.  Not  in  some  world  apart,  but  here  and  now,  in  the 
duty,  however  humble,  that  lay  nearest  to  us,  was  the  realization  of  the 
higher  self — the  self  that  tended  Godward — to  be  sought.  To  succeed  was 
to  throw  one’s  whole  strength  into  work  ;  and  if  the  work  must  always  and 
everywhere  involve  the  passage  thru  the  portal  of  renunciation,  be 
special  and  even  contracted,  then  the  only  life  that  for  us  human  beings 
could  be  perfect  was  the  life  that  was  “  dedicated.”  He  meant  by  that  a 
life  with  all  its  strength  concentrated  on  a  high  purpose.  The  first  duty  of 
life  was  to  seek  to  comprehend  clearly  what  our  strength  would  let  us 
accomplish,  and  then  to  do  it  with  all  our  might.  The  lives  of  all  great 
men  had  been  dedicated.  They  might  have  perished  before  their  end  ap- 
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pcared  accomplished  in  time,  and  yet  they  had  succeeded.  The  quality  of 
their  work  lay  in  the  very  striving  itself.  It  was  the  function  of  education 
in  the  highest  sense  to  teach  a  man  that  there  were  latent  in  him  possibili¬ 
ties  beyond  what  he  had  dreamed  of  and  to  develop  in  him  capacities  of 
which,  without  contact  with  the  highest  learning,  he  had  never  become 
aware.  And  so  the  University  became,  at  its  best,  the  place  where  the 
higher  ends  of  life  were  made  possible  of  attainment,  where  the  finite  and 
the  infinite  were  found  to  come  together.  There  was  innate  in  the  great 
mass  of  men  and  woman  an  instinct  of  obedience  to  the  Nature  that  was 
higher  than  their  own.  Belief  in  God  and  submission  to  His  will  were  the 
foundation  of  religion.  Belief  in  the  State  as  real  equally  with  the  individual 
citizens  in  whom  it  was  realized  and  whom  it  controlled,  this  was  the 
foundation  of  orderly  government.  In  the  main,  what  was  highest  would 
assert  its  authority  with  the  majority  of  mankind,  and  assert  it  in  the  end 
successfully.  What  was  alone  necessary  was  that  what  was  highest  should 
be  made  manifest  and  that  for  this  purpose  the  mists  of  ignorance  should 
be  dispelled.  A  leader  might  apparently  fail,  but  if  in  his  period  he  repre¬ 
sented  the  best  teaching  which  the  Time  Spirit  could  bring  forth,  his  appeal 
had  never  been  in  vain.  The  truth  was  a  process  of  development  by  which 
each  partial  view  was  gradually  corrected  by,  and  finally  absorbed  into, 
what  came  after  it.  Sometimes — perhaps  more  often  than  not — the  Higher 
Command  was  wielded  by  no  single  man.  It  might  take  the  form  of  a 
great  doctrine,  inculcated  by  a  group  of  leaders  in  cooperation.  That 
would  seem  to  have  been  so  in  the  recent  instance  of  Japan.  The  moral 
was  that,  given  an  inspiring  faith,  moral  or  intellectual,  and  a  sufficiency  of 
men  imbued  with  it  and  fit  to  teach  and  to  preach  it,  no  nation  need  lan¬ 
guish  for  want  of  a  single  great  leader.  There  lay  the  true  and  twofold 
function  of  the  University.  It  was  a  place  of  research  where  the  new  and 
necessary  knowledge  was  to  be  developed.  It  was  the  place  of  training 
where  the  exponents  of  that  knowlodge — the  men  who  were  to  seek 
authority  based  on  it — were  to  be  nurtured  and  receive  their  spiritual 
baptism.  Such  a  University  could  not  live  or  thrive  under  the  domination 
either  of  the  Government  or  the  Church.  Freedom  and  development  were 
the  breath  of  its  nostrils,  and  it  could  recognize  no  authority  except  that 
which  rested  on  the  right  of  the  Truth  to  command  obedience.  Lessing 
had  declared  that  were  God  to  offer  him  the  Truth  in  one  hand  and  the 
Search  for  Truth  in  the  other,  he  would  choose  the  Search.  And  it  was  in 
the  devotion  to  this  search  after  the  most  high — a  search  which  might 
assume  an  infinity  of  varied  forms — that  the  dedicated  life  consisted ;  the 
life  dedicated  to  the  noblest  of  quests  and  not  to  be  judged  by  apparent 
failure  to  reach  some  fixt  and  rigid  goal,  but  rather  by  the  quality  of  its 
striving.  He  knew  no  career  more  noble  than  that  of  a  life  so  consecrated. 


A  Chicago  publication  called  Unity  is  re- 
QuMtions***"*’  sponsible  for  the  statement  that  the  following 
questions  were  literally  presented  to  his  class 
by  a  Chicago  professor  who  said  that  they  ought  to  be  an- 
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swered  satisfactorily  by  every  man  before  lie  was  granted  a 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts : 

Do  you  see  anythingjtojlove  in  a  little  child  ? 

Have  you  sympathy  with  all  good  causes  ? 

Can  you  look  straight  in  the  eye  of  an  honest  man  or  a  pure  woman  ? 

Will  a  lonely  dog  follow  you  ? 

Do  you  believ'e  in  lending  a  helping  hand  to  weaker  men  ? 

Do  you  believe  in  taking  advantage  of  the  law  when  you  can  do  so? 

Can  you  be  high-minded  and  happy  in  drudgery  ? 

Can  you  see  as  much  beauty  in  washing  dishes  and  hoeing  corn  as  in 
playing  golf  and  the  piano  ? 

Do  you  know  the  value  of  time  and  money  ? 

Are  you  good  friends  with  yourself  ? 

Do  you  see  anything  in  life  besides  dollars  and  cents  ? 

Can  you  see  sunshine  in  a  mud  puddle  ? 

Can  you  see  beyond  the  stars  ? 

It  is  usually  desirable  to  cultivate  a  certain  aloofness  between 
the  editorial  and  the  advertising  pages  of  an  educational  pub¬ 
lication,  but  once  in  a  while  an  exception  may  be  made. 

The  following  paragraph  appears,  duly  signed,  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  pages  of  a  well-known  trade  journal  for  December, 
1906: 

OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER! 

*  A  regular  $25  college  course  complete  for  only  EIGHT 
DOLLARS  (you  can  pay  $2  down  and  $i  a  week),  and  every 
graduate  receives  diploma  with  degree,  “Doctor  of  Optics'' 

We  are  the  oldest  and  original  school  teaching  optics  by  cor¬ 
respondence,  and  have  hundreds  of  graduates  all  over  the 
world,  many  of  whom  have  taken  other  courses,  and  say  that 
ours  is  “way  ahead  of  them  all.”  It  is  simple,  scientific  and 
thoro. 

Now  is  the  time  to  start. 

This  is  naive,  direct,  and  on  its  face  a  swindle. 

A  stenographer  of  experience  who  had  served  for  three  years 
with  a  firm  of  opticians  in  a  large  American  city,  states  that 
this  firm  used  seven  different  kinds  of  letter-heads  in  their 
correspondence,  each  purporting  to  represent  a  different  firm  or 
a  different  individual,  for  different  purposes,  and  to  catch 
different  trade.  This,  we  suppose,  is  known  in  the  business 
Avorld  as  “  smart.” 


